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- THE SLEEP. 


E. B. BROWNING. 


Of all the the thoughts of Gol that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar, 

Along the Psalmist’s music deep, 

Now tell me if that any is, 

For gift or grace, surpassing this ~ 
“He giveth His beloved sleep!"’ 


What would we give to our beloved? 

The hero's heart, to be unmoved, 

The poet's star-tuned harp to sweep, 

The patriot’s voice, to teach and rouse, 
‘The monarch’s crown, to light the brows? 
He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


“Sleep soft, beloved!"’ we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids ereep. 
But never doleful dream again 

hall break the happy slu nber when 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the wailers heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o'er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And giveth His beloved, sleep. 


His dews drop mutely on the hill; 

His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 

Or cloud is floated overhead, 

He giveth His beloved, sleep. 


Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man 
Confirmed in such a rest to keep; 

But angels say, and through the word 
I think their happy amile is heard— 
“He giveth His beloved, sleep.” 


For me, my heart that erat did go 

Most like a tired child at a show, 

That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now ita wearied vision close, 
Would childlike on Hie love repose 

Who giveth His beloved, sleep! 








THE ALLEGED INDIFFEKENCE OF WOMEN. 

An excellent letter from Indianapolis, 
Indiana, in the last JouRNAL, makes frank- 
ly the admission that, although both houses 
of the Indiana Legislature have passed the 
Woman Suffrage amendment—to be voted 
on in two years—yet five to one of the peo- 
ple are probably at this moment opposed to 
it. She says ‘‘of the people;’”’ she does not 
say ‘‘voters,” so that I infer that she would 
include in the estimate both men and wo- 
men. This frankness I entirely approve. 
It is always the temptation of every reform- 
er to assume that the real popular voice, 
could it only be got at, is behind him. So 
in the Legislature, I notice that every man 
who has a law to urge or an amendment to 
offer, is always ready to proclaim, ‘Mr. 
Speaker, this is what the people ask for.” 
And he is just as ready to re-assert it even 
after itis proved that his motion cannot 
get ten votes. But in anagitation that may 
last a life-time it is better to be frank about 
the facts. In our particular reform we may 
as well admit that the great majority of 
women, both in Indiana and Massachusetts, 
are still opposed toit. Whence comes this 
Opposition? It isof great importance that 
we should know. 

It comes partly, no doubt, from women’s 
ignorance of the practical needs of life. A 
petted daughter, a petted wife, who has 
passed all her existence, so far, ina warm 








and delicious nest of comfort,—such a per- 
son must have unusually observant ears to 
hear, from beyond her shelter, ‘‘the still, 
sad music of humanity.” It is perfectly 
true, as our opponents say, that many ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage are made such 
by their own disappointments and cares; 
but it is also true, what they do not recog- 
nize, that quite as many of such advocates 
come from the very happiest homes, and 
are taught wisdom by the very contrast of 
those homes with the tragedies that are 
brought to their knowledge. Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, writing to bereaved par- 
ents, derives the power of sympathy from 
her very safety: 
“O! ye mothers, I never lost one; 


But my arm’s round my own little son, 
And Love knows the secret of Grief.” 


But entire ignorance knows none of these 
secrets, whether in person or vicariously, 
and thus very young girls are likely to be 
indifferent to the whole subject of Suffrage. 
For this ignorance, time is the only cure. 

Another source of indifference is the way 
in which young women are accustomed, 
from early life, to shield themselves behind 
their conventional privileges. As being 
physically weaker, they are accustomed— 
in America at least—to have the strong give 
place to them; es the more refined, they 
see heads uncovered and hear voices lower- 
ed in their presence; as women, they are 
taught to restrain the free expressioa of their 
wishes, trained to be sought instead of 
seeking, to accept instead of asking. And 
as they see those women apparently most 
successful who do all this most gracefully, 
it is natural that they should be tempted to 
entrench themselves in this vantage ground 
of courtesy, and to dread all that looks like 
venturing into the open field. Here again 
experience is the best teacher. It teaches 
us that where the actual wrongs of the wife, 
the mother or the widow are concerned, a 
single line of unmistakable human law is 
worth all the chivalrous courtesy this side 
of the Middle Ages. And further observa- 
tion shows that the bestowal of rights will 
only disturb a few superficial flatteries; the 
greater part of women’s so-called privileges, 
being based on real differences of physical 
strength, will remain undisturbed, as be- 
fore. I have never observed that men who 
advocated Woman Suffrage were less ready 
than others to yield their seats, in the horse- 
cars, to women. Indeed, I have sometimes 
fancied that they were more coming to 
have the monopoly of this courtesy. 

These seem to me to be the two chief 
sources of the indiffererce of the majority 
of women, where their own legal and polit- 
ical rights are concerned. Of all influences 
to modify this, time is the most important. 
**With time and patience,” says the Eastern 
proverb, ‘the mulberry leaf becomes satin.” 
But even time and patience cannot trans- 
form human beings without a good deal of 
work, which must be done by somebody. 

ia T. W. #. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


The following letter from Dr. W. G. 
Eliot, president of Washington University, 
St. Louis, will be of interest to our readers: 

‘‘Inclosed please find amount of subscrip- 
tion to Jan. 1, 1881, which should have 
been sent before, for the JOURNAL is regu- 
larly received and carefully read, and after- 
wards sent to the Christian Woman’s 
Home for the use of its residents. 

‘Let me take the opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you upon the steady and inevitable 
progress of the Suffrage cause. It has oc- 
casional rebuffs and hindrances and appar- 
ent set-backs, especially in the dear old 
conservative State of Massachusetts; but 
the logic and justice are all on your side, 
and the great republican principles must 
soon prevail. ‘He tarrieth long,’ men 
may say, but the coming is sure. Next to 
the great cause of temperance, which un- 
derlies all reforms, I hold yours in highest 
honor now, and in fact the success of the 
second may be the needful precedent of the 
first. When women can exert their full and 
just influence, unhindered and unblamed, 
the specious arguments for drinking habits 
and customs will soon give way, and the 
peace and virtue of our homes will be more 
sacredly regarded. 

*‘Persevere then, in the quiet, steady, 
reasonable demands of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of Christian civilization, and in a few 
years Massachusetts herself will become an 
American republic, where taxation and 
representation go hand in hand, without 
regard to sex or color. Then, and not be- 
fore, the best moral forces of the common- 
wealth will be brought rightfully to bear 
upon its social and political government. 

Very truly yours, W.G. Extor.” 

St, Louis, May 8, 1881. 





A DANCE WITH A DEAD MAN. 

In the winter of 185—, my husband was 
called to Columbus, Ohio, on official and 
political business, and I concluded to ac- 
company him for a few weeks’ rest and rec- 
reation and amusement, 

The Legislature was in session and the 
times were stirring. The old Whigs and 
Loco-focos, as then called, and the new 
party of Freesoilers, who were drawing off, 
visibly, the ‘‘dissatisfied” of both the old 
parties, were in active antagonism, and 
were holding conventions at the capital. 
Salmon P. Chase, then in the zenith of his 
power and fame, was, as Mahone is now, 
astonishing all parties by his daring and in- 
dependent action. The city was full of the 
best men of the State, and the best women 
too. It was worth living to be there, to see, 
and hear, and feel the great conflict. 

I had become, in a small way, a reporter 
or newspaper scribbler for the Ohio State 
Journal, and other dailies and weeklies, 
and being almost the only woman at that 
time in the West who had ‘‘disgraced her- 
self” (as it was said) by meddling 1n politics 
and writing for political papers,—advocat- 
ing ‘‘Woman’s Rights, nigger rights, tem- 
perance and such nonsense,”—I had become 
sufficiently conspicuous to receive, through 
the editor of the Journal, an invitation to 
the ‘‘Lunatics’ Ball,” to be held on Christ- 
mas night at the State Asylum, with a re- 
quest to report this unique festival. 

Of course ‘“‘Barkis was willing,” and at 
the appointed hour I was there, accompa- 
nied by my husband. At 8 P. M. the mu- 
sic, which was to be made on fiddles by the 
crazy folks, struck up, and the ladies and 
gentlemen marched in under proper guid- 
ance, in wild, fantastic confusion. 

Napoleon and the Empress of Prus- 
sia led the column. Washington and 
Queen Victoria followed. Lesser lights of 
greatness, pomp and circumstance came af- 
ter, in all imaginable attempts of sublime 
parade. There were rags, tinsel and folly; 
yard-long calico trains, tin knee buckles, 
four inches square, peacock feathers, and 
‘Hail Columbia” farm-yard plumes; dress- 
es almost as fantastic in colors as the late 
styles of French fashion, and as various in 
mode. The ludicrous was beyond the pow- 
er of the English language to describe. 

“The mirth and fun grew fast and furious, 
O’er all the ills of life victorious”— 
till about 9 P. M. 

Governor——, who was one of the in- 
vited guests, came to me. ‘Mrs, Gage,” 
he said, ‘‘there is a neighbor of mine from 
—— here, a capital fellow, who imagines 
he is dead, and stands and lies with his 
hands folded for the coffin, mourning over 
the inhumanity of man in refusing to bury 
a dead man. He was very gallant, very 
proud, full of pleasant words, a military 
man, and used to be a greatdancer. We 
are going to get up a set for an 2ld-fashion 
ed country dance, called ‘Money Musk.’ 
If we bring him to you will you dance with 
him?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘if you will tell me 
what to do and what to say.” 

“Oh, nobody can do that; your own wit 
must act on the spur of the moment, or all 
will be a failure [laughing]. Rush him 
right through. Don’t give him a chance to 
strike an attitude.” 

In three minutes I saw Governor —— 
and Hon. Mr. L——, two large men, ap- 
proaching, almost forcing along a man six 
feet high, broad shouldered, straight as an 
Indian. They waited not an instant. Said 
Governor ——, “Mr. Cogwell, this is Mrs. 
Gage. She wishes very much to dance the 
old reel of ‘Money Musk,’ but she will not 
dance unless she can have the best man in 
the room for a partner.” 

‘‘And you are the very man,” I exclaim- 
ed, seizing his right hand firmly, which was 
folded over his left in corpse-like style; 
and with all my strength I instantly whirl- 
ed him into line with thirty other mad 
couples, took him to the head, and called 
to the fiddlers tostrike up. Away we went; 
I balancing promptly to my dead man. 
At first my partner would not respond 
when I balanced to him, But I seized both 
his hands firmly, and gave him the right 
whirl round the corners, and kept him ac- 
tively at his work, while the Governor and 
Emperor, and all the lords and ladies, 
winked and laughed approval. 

I made myself-as crazy as I knew how, 
pulled out his arms, pusbed, and said to 
him, ‘‘Keep good time; don’t let these crazy 
fools think we can’t dancé.”’ 

The music was nondescript ,—‘‘Money 
Musk” played to the time of ‘‘Old Hun- 
dred” or ‘‘China,” of Puritan deacons. I 
was strong, well and resolute. But how I 
toiled and labored with my dead man! The 
hall was at a high temperature; the mercu- 





ry outside at zero. I pulled out his arms 
to meet mine, stretched out to the utmost; 
whirled him round and round when the 
time permitted, made him jump the whole 
length of the hall, keeping his hands firm- 
ly in mine, not setting him down an instant 
to ‘‘come dead;” and when we got to the 
foot we were both in a glorious perspira- 
tion, with faces glowing and rosy. 

I whispered to a young lady to take my 
place, bowed, and thanked my dead man 
with profuse courtesy for his kind atten- 
tions and the exceeding pleasure given me, 
and was soon bowling to my boarding 
house with my live husband. 

I took a severe cold, had a long fit of 
sickness, etc. But I was told that Col. C. 
was so warmed up to his work that he was 
the last one to leave the floor, and never 
again really folded his hands or asked to be 
laid in his coffin, but admitted the next 
morning that “he must have been mistaken, 
as he never could have gone through such 
a dance with a crazy woman.” In six 
weeks they took him home, and he lived 
many years a sane and useful citizen. 

I never before reported that ball. For 
this freak of philanthrophy I was sadly 
maligned. ‘The abolitionist,” the ‘“Wo- 
man’s Rights advocate,” the ‘fanatical 
temperance woman,” that ‘‘unsexed old 
maid” who wrote politics, who signed her- 
self ‘‘Aunt Fanny,” so loved to dance that 
she would go to balls and 

“Dance all night till "twas broad daylight,” 
and have a six weeks’ sickness to pay for 
it. It was my first dance after twenty years 
of entire abstinence, and my last until this 
day. 

So it often happens that our best and 
truest intents are made to appear crimes. If 
I had taken a mad cow by the horns and 
saved the life of my child (as I once did), 
1 should have been a hero. But dancing a 
‘dead man” back to his reason, to his wife 
and children, was an action of different 
color. I think Mrs. Lucy Stone will re- 
member hearing this version of the story. 


Frances D. Gace. 
Vineland, N. J. 
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PITTSFIELD TOWN MEETING, 





Epitor JourRNAL:—Though late, I send 
you a partial report of our town meeting. 
By petition of some of the best and promi- 
nent men of the town an article was placed 
in the warrant which brougat before the 
men voters the question of asking the Legis- 
lature for alaw giving women the right to 
vote in town affairs and to hold town offices. 

Action upon the article was indefinitely 
postponed. The Zagle says: ‘One man 
rose to object to such disposition of the 
question and received wild and prolonged 
applause; he said but little, but the house 
was much moved, and squelched the Wo- 
man’s Rights proposition by nearly a unani- 
mous vote.” : 

This same noble body of men, who thus 
set their seal to their declaration of honor 
and consideration for their mothers, wives 
and sisters, manifested the truth and ear- 
nestness of the oft-declared duty and pur- 
pose of protecting them, by their vote on 
the license question. 

In a town of 13,310 inhabitants with the 
ratable polls set down at 3,272, they voted 
256 against license; 1035 for license for sel- 
ling intoxicating liquors. This is one of 
the ways the men of Pittsfield protect wo- 
men andchildren. You will understand by 
the reception of the question of woman’s 
voting that our men are a remarkably chiv- 
alrous body of gentlemen, really of the old 
school type, none more so. But we have 
still further evidence of that chivalry which 
would guard women froma rude outside 
world and especially from that insidious 
enemy, the love of which is the root of all 
evil. I need give you but one instance of 
this, taken from Pittsfield school report. It 
reads thus: ‘‘Average wages of teachers 
per month for years 1878 and 1879, males, 
$117.00; females, $32.20.” 

Only six ladies voted for school committee. 
Many did not uuderstand what tax was 
necessary for voting and hesitated at paying 
nearly two dollars for the privilege of vot- 
ing for school committee only. We are 
hoping before long to have Miss M. F. 
Eastman to speak to us upon the subject of 
School Suffrage for women. 

Yours truly, 

Pittsfield, May 3, 1881. 


MISS WILLARD AT THE SOUTH. 


E. H. Gage. 





Miss Willard says of her southern work, 
it is the ‘‘most rewarding work”’ of her life, 
and that southern women have received her 
as a beloved sister, though she is ‘‘that 
novel and unpalatable combination, a wo- 
man, 8 northern woman, and a northern 


Che Woman's Donenal, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Evizasera Toompson BuTLer has 
had an offer of $17,500 for her picture of 
the attack on Rorke’s Drift. 


Mrs. Dr. WHEE er, of Newport, is col- 
lecting material for a biography of her 
father, the late William Beach Lawrence. 


Mrs. J. L. Wiison has taken charge of, 
and edits a column called ‘‘Woman’s Cabi- 
net,” in the Cedar Rapids, lowa, Daily Re- 
publican, 


Lapy Layarp, the wife of Sir Henry Lay- 
ard, is an excellent amateur sculptor and is 
said to spend much of her time in Rome, in 
modeling. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman has lately ad- 
dressed several ‘‘Liberal Christian” societies 
in Philadelphia, and its neighborhood, in 
Brockton, Boston, Ipswich and East Den- 
nis. 


Mrs. LirrLesoun, of North Adams, who 
was severely injured in the railroad acci- 
dent at Littleton last fall, has brought suit 
for $10,000 against the Fitchburg Railroad 
Company. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMMER will make her 
summer flitting soon to South Mountain, 
Md., but promises to be in Boston late in 
September for the October stay which she 
makes every year in this city, and where 
she is warmly welcomed by her many 
friends in this city. 


Mrs. MARGARET SULLIVAN, of the Chi- 
cago Times, has exchanged her editorial 
work on that journal for the exclusive posi- 
tion of art and dramatic editor, a place 
singularly difficult to filland for which Mrs. 
Sullivan is fitted by ability and long cul- 
ture in the arts.—TZraveller, 


Mrs. H. C. BITTENBENDER desires all 
who wish to become members of the Ne- 
braska Woman Suffrage Association to send 
name and membership fee of $1.00 to her 
at Osceola, Nebraska, on receipt of which an 
acknowledgement and copy of constitution 
and by-laws will be promptly forwarded. 


Miss Ipa Borne has painted an oil por- 
trait of LucyStTone. It isnow at therooms 
of the New England Woman’s Club, and 
is said by every one to be an accurate like- 
ness, and excellent work. The studio of 
Miss Bothe is at No. 13 Franklin street, 
room three, where are other good speci- 
mens of her work. 


Miss Linpa GILBERT, who has devoted 
her life to the interest of prisoners, is now 
collecting a fund of $500,000 to endow an 
institution in New York city, as an ‘‘Edu- 
cational and Industrial Reformatory,” and 
when men enter it they are to be told that 
they have been sent there in order to be 
educated and made better. The place is to 
be a moral hospital, and prisoners be made 
to feel that they were sent there to be taught 
what they had previously failed to accom- 
plish. Men can be improved and crime 
diminished by a proper treatment of crimi- 
nals, 


Ipa M. Trt.otson, of Millbrook, Kan- 
sas, has passed a very creditable examina- 
tion and has been duly admitted to practice 
law in the district and inferior courts of the 
State. The Millbrook Times of April 29 
claims for its county (Graham) ‘‘the honor 
of producing the fourth lady lawyer of the 
State and the first and only one in the seven- 
teenth judicial district,” and adds: ‘‘Sheis 
a charming young lady who can carry con- 
viction to the hearts of any jury of civilized 
men, and win her case before any judge 
who is not case-hardened. We predict for 
her a brilliant career.” In the evening the 
new candidate for legal honors gave a ban- 
quet to the members of the bar and press 
and the county officers and other invited 
guests, nearly the entire legal talent of 
Graham, Rooks, Trego and Ellis counties 
being present. 


Miss Kate SANBORN will give her lecture 
on “The Old Miracle Plays” at 12, Wednes- 
day, May 18, at the Hawthorne Rooms, on 
Park street. It is possible that her lecture 
on “Literary Frivolities” may be given in 
the evening of that day, but there is at pres- 
ent no authority from Miss Sanborn her- 
self to announce it. The lecture on ‘‘The 
Old Miracle Plays” touches a matter on 
which'a general interest is felt, and presents 
information which few people have time to 
search out for themselves, as it is a subject 
involving extensive study. The lecture was 
received in New York with most gratifying 
interest on the part of both the people and 
the press, and its presentation in Boston will 
be awaited with the anticipation due to its 
intrinsic merit, as well as the appreciation 
for the accomplished littérateur who thus 
favors us. 





temperance woman.” 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
FATE. 


Fold ye your hands to wait 
For time and tide, 
Tamely allowing fate 
All to decide, 

Then why should ye complain, 
When they who work, 
Receive the best of grain,— 
Chaff, yé who shirk? 

Only the toiler true, 
Battling with fate, 
Watchful of every foe, 

late, 











BY ELIZABETH CAROLINE. 


While roaming the green ways of spring time 
The sweetest of flow’rets I found, 

And I knew that its young life of beauty 
Was in the brief May time bound. 

I knew that this flower had a meaning 
Within its fresh, pink petals crowned— 

And oh, if the flowering almond 
Would bloom every day the year round. 


Then I thought I would search for the meaning, 
And this is the thought that I found: 

"Tis the “bright, happy hopes of childhood,” 
That rest in its fresh petals bound— 

How sweet if the flowering almond 
Would bloom every day the year round! 


= 


TWO SONNETS. 





BY JOSHUA KENDALL. 


ARBELLA JOHNSON. 
When Arethusas, from their oozy bed 
By rade hands placked, are set in gardens trim, 
Their petals, rosy hued, at once grow dim, 
And, wilting soon, they stand with drooping head. 
And thus from thee, Arbella, lately wed, 
Transplanted here upon the ocean's rim, 
By forests dark girt round and men more grim, 
Though love did tend thee, strength and beauty fled. 
But beauty never dies; a tender light 
Thy setting soul o’er Salem's hamlet threw, 
Whose loveliness not yet has taken flight, 
Bat forms a halo round the good and true, 
Who rise before my eyes, a picture stern, 
If they perchance upon that *chapel turn. 
*King’s Chapel, Boston. 





TO MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 
© Lady, late returned from foreign shore, 
Where cities filled with priceless gems of art, 
With sacred memories haunted, lured thy heart; 
Who, naught despising, setting highest store 
On heavenly treasures, mercy, justice, peace, 
With this high purpose other lands didst seek,— 
That mothers wail no more, on fields that reek 
With blood, their slaughtered sons; war’s madness 


cease; 
Thongh Russian with the Saxon and the Turk 
Defile earth’s face as yet with bloody work, 
Marring the temples wherein Christ would dwell, 
Faith says the reign of love some eyes shall see, 
Men’s souls shall own it, thou enshrined shall be 
In hearts that high with thankfulness will swell. 


THE OLD PORTRAITS. 


BY LOUISE ROWLES. 











[From the French of Souvestre.] 

Then, I was still young and wholly de- 
voted to the pleasures of the present; I had 
only contempt for the past. Proud, like 
all of my age, with a strength which life 
had not proved, I doubted nothing and was 
well satisfied to belong to our epoch; I ad- 
mired myself in my contemporaries. When 
I looked backward, I saw only prejudices, 
superstitions or servility; my generation 
seemed to me to open in reality history, and 
to carry the world like Atlas. 

Hence my extreme disdain for all that 
was notof ourtime. I laughed at antique 
fashions, shrugged my shoulders at former 
customs, and avoided the old. 

Orphaned almost from my cradle, I had 
grown up among companions of my own 
age, without parents and without friends, 
whose affection would have reconciled me 
to old age; so it displeased me equally in 
persons and in things, —when it did not make 
me laugh, it made me fear. 

My existence wat joyous though difficult. 
Introduced into the feverish activity of 
modern society,-I took pleasure in trying 
my strength there. I was like a young 
swimmer who loves to battle with the 
waves, but when wearied, longs for the 
shore, and the sun to warm him. 

Obliged to exercise rigid economy, I de- 
sired goiden wings that I might rise above 
it. Compelled to think of myself in order 
to live, I wished for leisure to think of oth- 

_ ers that 1 might serve them. 

An unlooked.for event forced me to aban- 
don my work and my dreams. I was ap- 
prised of the death of a distant cousin who 
had left me some property, and the notary’s 
letter stated that my presence was indispen- 
sable for gaining possession of it. I must, 
then, take the Bourgogne diligence, which 
would convey me to the village where late- 
ly dwelt the deceased. The journey was 
accomplished without incident. 

A genial autumn sun was shining, the 
woods were crowned with their last glories, 
and On all sides were heard the bells of the 
cattle bringing home the harvest, or the 
voices of the peasants following the plough. 

I liked the country well enough, until my 
arrival at But there, I was obliged 





to leave the diligence and walk to the vil- 
lage where I was expected. It was twe 





leagues distant and the roads were muddy 
from the late rains. The day began to 
lower and a cold October mist had already 
crept over the valley. 

I set out on my walk ina very bad hu- 
mor, giving to the devil the country that 
had no fiacres, and stumbling on as well as 
I could among the wheel-ruts, 

Unfortunately, the directions which had 
been given me at the relay-station were in- 
sufficient; all the paths through the woods 
appeared to me the same andI lost my way 
many times. It was night when I approach- 
ed the village. I was obliged to go from 
door to door to discover the house of my 
cousin, and when I finally arrived there, 
wet and cold, I could find no one. A 
passer-by told me that Mme. Felicia, the 
housekeeper, was at church. I must await 
herreturn, and I began to walk up and 
down the yard, my hands in my pockets, 
and my nose deep in the collar of my coat. 
This sentry duty at the door of my own 
house might have been pleasant without fa- 
tigue and the fine rain which the mist had 
now become, 

My patience was quite gone when an old 
servant finally appeared. Seeinga stranger 
standing at the door, she stopped short, and 
demanded what I wanted. 

‘Mme, Felicia,” I answered, shivering. 

“You should say mademoiselle,’’ replied 
the old woman sharply; ‘‘I am she; what 
does Moasieur wish?” 

“First, that you open this door,” cried I, 
“then that you furnish me the means of 
drying myself;” and to forestall any objec- 
tion, I gave my name. 

I supposed that on hearing my name the 
woman would make many excuses, but, to 
my great astonishment, she regarded me 
with a sort of defiant hostility. 

‘Ah! it is Monsieur the heir,” said she 
slowly; ‘‘then I am going for the notary.” 

“Zounds!” interrupted I, impatiently, ‘‘let 
us first get undershelter; open the door, 
Dame Felicia.” . 

“Excuse me, I have been given the care 
of the house,” replied she firmly, ‘‘and 
must be assured of my duty. Remain here, 
Monsieur; Master Boisseau shall himself 
decide what I must do.” 

And without waiting for my answer, she 
turned and disappeared by a narrow lane. I 
resumed my walk before my house. At the 
end of half an hour Felicia reappeared with 
a little man in spectacles, who made him- 
self known as Master Boisseau, and to 
whom I returned the letter he had written 
me, and gave the proofs of my identity. 

After examining these by the tight of a 
lantern, he professed himself satisfied that 
Iwas the person in question and ordered 
me to be admitted. 

During all these formalities, I had not 
ceased to strike my foot against the thresh- 
old of the door, and under my breath, to 
inveigh against village notaries. 

When, finally, the door was opened, I 
announced brusquely to Master Boisseau 
that I would call upon him the following 
day and settle everything, then turnec ab- 
ruptly into the dark hall without inviting 
him to follow me. 

The old servant soon appeared with her 
lantern and conducted me to an old saioon 
furnished with four rush-bottomed chairs, 
a fauteuil, covered with coarse cotton goods, 
and having no ornaments but two plaster 
casts of Paul and Virginia placed on the 
mantlepiece between four green apples. 

The difficulty I had had in making my- 
self known, added to the fatigue of the 
journey and the exposure to the rain, had 
made me ill-humored; I did not try to con- 
ceal my feeling; I brusquely ordered the 
servant to make a fire and prepare supper 
for me while I explored the rest of the 
house. 

Then, taking an old silver candle-stick 
which was fitted with a small ornamented 
candle in a paper socket, I proceeded to ex- 
amine the habitation of my deceased cou- 
sin. Everything corresponded to the sa- 
loon in which I had been received. The 
faded hangings were patched here and 
there with newer pieces,which gave them a 
dilapidated appearance. The furniture, of 
antique form and coarse workmanship, 
adorned but little the ill-finished apartments; 
care, elegance, convenience, everything was 
wanting in this old house. I found there 
an eloquent witness of the ignorance of our 
fathers, and a new proof that good sense 
and good taste really began with our gener- 
ation. 

The bed room above all wascurious. The 
bed, in the form of a coffin, was enclosed 
by four green serge curtains full of holes, 
Upon a table to which the drawer was 
wanting, were placed a broken water 
pitcher and bowl of a different color; final- 
ly, along the wall hung some old family 
portraits, that would have caused nervous 
outcries toa connoisseur. Painted at dif- 
ferent periods they represented personages 
of different professions; among them I re- 
marked an ecclesiastic, a merchant, an offi- 
cer, and finally a large man, half citizen, 
half rustic, whom Dame Felicia declared to 
be her late master. 

The honest housekeeper had come to an- 
nounce that supper was on the table. I 
followed her to the saloon. The appoint- 
ments of the table struck me unpleasantly. 
The linen taken from the press to do me 
honor, was streaked with yellow lines; the 





earthen .plates were adorned with greasy 
arabics; the glasses, without Sottoms, re- 
sembied the flower cups of our youth; lastly 
two broken boxes afforded the guest, for 
seasoning, salt and pepper. 

Dame Felicia served me with a thin scup 
in which butter had been forgotten, and the 
remains of an old fowl] to which her mater- 
nal solicitude had left only the skin and 
bones; She declared that this was the 
usual fare of her late master; but, for hospi- 
tality’s sake, she added for me three pots- 
toes that were beginning to decay, and a 
morsel of cheese covered with greenish 
moss! I tasted the wine; it was thick and 
bad, made from the refuse of the vintage. 

More discontented than ever with my 
journey I decided on going to bed. The 
old servant lighted me to my chamber. 

Its great dismal bed, itssmoky old portraits, 
were yet more disagreeable to me than on 
my first visit. I turned sharply towards 
my conductress and inquired if there were 
an auctioneer at ‘‘An auctioneer!” 
she repeated, ‘‘I do not understand you.” 

‘Do they never have public sales here?” 

“Oh! yes, certainly.” 

*‘And how are they conducted?” 

‘The beadle beats a drum and announces 
it at the cross-roads of the common.” 

‘Well, to-morrow, let the beadle know 
that he may announce the sale of everything 
there is here.” 

“Of everything? What, Monsieur, will 
you keep nothing.” 

“Nothing.” 

**Not even the portraits?” 

‘*Not even the portraits.” 

‘‘Ah! Monsieur, you do not mean it; they 
are portraits of your family.” 

“I tell you that I shall sell everything. 
Good nights” and I took the candle from 
Dame Felicia, who went out with uplifted 
hands. 

‘‘And what does she think I want of these 
canvas daubs? Ah! yes, you grotesque 
images, I shall sell you, were it only in hate 
of the time that you represent. 

“This gloomy interior is yours, these in- 
elegant surroundings, and this parsimony 
are what you have bequeathed; this life de- 
spoiled of all the charms of our modern 
civilization is your life perpetuated by tra- 
dition. Begone, barbarians! we are not of 
the same race, and we have nothing in com- 
mon.” 

While so speaking, I had prepared my- 
self for bed; but fatigue and bad humor 
banished sleep. I took the volume of his- 
tory that { had brought to divert me on the 
road, then the inventory of my inheritance 
which the notary had given me. 

Here a surprise awaited me. The whole 
amounted to a sum that I had been far 
from supposing, and which made me al- 
most rich. 

This unexpected discovery singularly les- 
sened my displeasure, and began to make 
the digestion of my bad supper easier. [ 
set myself to examine the inventory in de- 
tail, even as the figures began to float be- 
fore my half-closed eyes; finally, I lost con- 
sciousness of my surroundings. 

Presently I seemed to hear footsteps 
about me; I opened my eyes and perceived 
a dozen persons grouped about my bed. 
All wore ancient and differing costumes, 
in which I recognized, with surprise, those 
of the old portraits which adorned the 
chamber. I looked immediately at the wall 
to make the comparison. Their frames 
alone remained suspended there. They 
were indeed the antique images of the 
family to which a miracle had given life. 

- At their head appeared an old man whom 
I had not remarked in the collection. My 
gaze rested upon him with a particular cu- 
riosity that he appeared to comprehend. 

“You will look in vain for my likeness 
among the portraits,” said he to me; ‘‘in my 
time no painter would have taken the brush 
to reproduce the features of a common serf 
like me! but I understood the miseries of 
my condition, and by work, I succeeded in 
buying my freedom. It is gratifying to me 
that one of my descendants whom you see 
here, has been educated and become a 
priest.” 

The person named then advanced. 

“‘The poor and the oppressed needed sup- 
port,” said he sweetly; ‘‘sustained by the 
name and power of Christ, I have under- 
taken to help them; I have helped the peo- 
ple learn, have shown them the good, have 
strengthened them in honesty, hope and 
patience, while our family has slowly risen 
under my protection and taken place among 
the honest merchants of the province.” 

A third speaker then said: ‘This place, 
transmitted by our fathers, I have enlarged,” 
he remarked with a certain importance. 
‘“‘Named Syndic of my corporation, I have 
obtained for it new privileges. We have 
united to defend the fruit of our labors 
against violence, and I have been one of the 
founders of that borough which has associ- 
ated general interests under the name of 
community.” 

“And I,” said his neighbor, from whose 
mantle and austere mien one could not fail 
to recognize the magistrate, ‘I have helped 
law to prevail over passion, justice over 
wrong. The most powerful have submitted 
themselves to the decision cf unarmed 
judges; might has bowed before right.” 

‘*Without considering that it is called its 








ally!” added asun-imbrowned officer. ‘The 
descendants of the serf of former days have 
become the defenders of their country and 
thelaw. While one and another has served 
the whole nation, the nation itself has given 
its blood to defend them; having all be- 
come solciers, we are also become gentlemen 
of the past.” 

“Yes,” remarked a last speaker, in whom 
I recognized my cousin, ‘‘our forefathers 
bequeathei us justice and liberty, it re- 
mained for some one to amass wealth. 

“This truly Iaccepted. By industry and 
economy I have slowly increased the little 
property left by our fathers; have swelled 
the exchequer and extenied thelands. I 
leave six times more than | received, and, 
thanks to the defiant honesty of Dame Fe- 
licia, all will descend intact to my heir. 
Thus I shall assure to him leisure to culti- 
vate his mind, and the means of doing good; 
in short, the pleasure and liberty of forget- 
ting himself and devoting his life to others. 

“If he is worthy of such favor he will 
know how to profit by it. He will cherish 
in the depth of his heart a little gratitude to 
the man who has prepared this pleasure for 
him; far from ridiculing, he will bless him, 
and will know how to sanctify what his old 
cousin has left him, by spending it gener- 
ously for others,” 

These last words were pronounced in a 
tone so real and full of feeling, that I fairly 
trembled, and—awoke. 

The light was dim, the old portraits were 
in their places, the inveutory and volume of 
history had rolled to the foot of the bed; 
my vision was only a dream. A dream, or 
rather the voice of good sense and con- 
science. 

The old portraits were very truly sym- 
bols of the past; each of them recalled to 
me the services rendered by an age and a 
class. They marked, so to speak, the steps 
of time over the route of progress. They 
were a glorification of the work accom- 
plished by my predecessors. 

Suddenly enlightened, I put out my hand 
towards the half-obscure paintings, as if 
they could see and hear me. 

“Ah! forgive me,” cried I; ‘forgive me, 
you stricken old soldiers, I know now, the 
respect Lowe you. All the harvests gather- 
ed to-day, of which I was inclined to be 
vain, were sown by your hands; the pre- 
sent is only the consequence of the past, 
and tradition the instrument of progress. 
Forgive me, you who have scarcely tasted 
the tree of knowledge; but have nourished 
it with your toil and your blood;1 know 
now that my pride was ingratitude, and I 
shall henceforth reserve for you a sacred 
place among my treasures. And you, also, 
evidences of a time that is no longer known, 
rusticity of our fathers, old forgotten cus- 
toms, you will hereafter excite neither my 
ridicule nor my anger, for I know that you 
are the yet visible ruins of a civilization 
that has fulfilled its end.” 
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WM. T. HAKRIS ON WOMEN IN THE 
SCHOOLS. 





The following report of an address de- 
livered before the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Missouri, is taken from the St. Louis 
Republican. Prof. Harris is well known 
throughout the country as an educator of 
unusual ability. He is especially known in 
Massachusetts as connected with the Con- 
cord School of Philosophy: 

The St. Louis division of the American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association held a meet- 
ing yesterday afternoon in Pickwick hall on 
Washington near Jefferson avenue. Mrs. 
R. N. Hazard was president and Mrs. J. B. 
Henderson secretary. The object of the 
meeting was to hear an address from Prof. 
Wm. T. Harris, the ex-superintendent of 
public schools. 

Mr. Harris’ topic was entitled ‘‘Women 
in the School.” He began his discourse by 
reviewing the intellectual progress of man- 
kind from the savage to the present indus- 
trial state, claiming that mental develop- 
ment became more general among men as 
their right to the franchise was extended. 
Education destroyed discrimination against 
classes, sects and sexes. Education had 
caused the invention and introduction of 
labor-saving machinery in all departments 
of life, and this machinery removed the 
burden of the drudgery of work, in shop, 
office and dwelling, from men and women. 
To operate machinery, intelligence more 
than physical power is required, and this 
intelligence leads to higher mental develop- 
ment and better mutual culture of men and 
women. The development of machinery 
and progress of intelligence is best exempli- 
fied in the daily newspaper of a large city. 
The daily press is universal in its iaforma- 
tion and influence. The intelligence com- 
piled fora morning newspape’; represents 
in one day more knowledge than man could 
have got in one year three centuries ago. 
Labor-saving machinery has diminished the 
burden of woman’s domestic work and 
given her more time proportionately for 
mental culture than man has in the highly- 
civilized countries. Persons who have 
closely observed the intellectual growth of 
the people in America and some parts of 
Europe notice that the women are getting a 
higher and better education for general pur- 
poses than men. The reason for a greater 





progress among women is that they had 
more opportunity for education within the 
past twenty years than men had, as boys 
left school early to go into productive and 
industrial occupations, aud the girls con- 
tinued their course of study in the higher 
elements of fundamental knowledge. The 
education of women and their emancipa- 
tion from drudgery has changed their so- 
cial position from subordination to that of 
equality with men, in all except certain po- 
litical privileges. It was not until recently 
that men in America had equal political 
rights, and the progress of political know- 
ledge will, in a few years, permit women an 
equal privilege with men in voting on all 
public questions, The objection to general 
Suffrage being given to the women is that 
men suppose that women would do like 
men in voting. Facts in the histories of 
education and politics show that women 
select ways different from men to accom- 
plish the same results; and so it will be 
when women have the freedom of the bal- 
lot. 

The progress of women into the field of 
education within the past twenty years has 
been wonderful. Education ina philoso- 
phical sense is of five classes, 

The classification is first, nurture; second, 
school; third, industrial vocation; fourth, 
state, and fifth, church. The first class has 
always been considered the province of 
women, and is the class where the mother 
has the infantile training of the child, such 
as teaching to walk, to talk, to observe and 
to think. The child by the nurturing care 
of the mother becomes fitted to go into the 
next class, the school, where he learns the 
primary elements of a genera! social educa- 
tion that is to fit him to mingle with the 
world. <A few years ago the child was sent 
from its mother’s tender care to a cold, 
harsh man to learn the alphabet and prim- 
ary elements of education. It was not then 
believed by the masses of the people that 
women were strong enough, mentally and 
physically, to continue the education of the 
child from the nursery through the school 
into society and into a vocation. At first 
education was in the hands of men, but 
now the idea that only men can teach has, 
in America and Europe, faded away. At 
the international educational congress re- 
cently held in Europe there were nearly as 
many women as men participating in the 
discussions of general educational subjects. 
Women have not only become teachers, but 
even in London and some other European 
cities, where the education of women is 
twenty years behind that of women of 
America, they are electec to legislate in 
school boards. Within the past few years 
women have taken up the profession of 
teaching to such an extent that now there are 
in the United States nine times as many 
women as men engaged especially in teach- 
ing. Itis proper that the woman should 
take the greater share in this matter, as 
schooling is naturally the continuation of 
nurture. Formerly it was supposed that a 
necessary part of schooling was corporeal 
punishment and a strict system of discipline. 
Twenty years ago it wascustomary for men, 
who were teaching, to flog every child in 
schocl once a week. About that time ina 
school in St. Louis of five hundred pupils, 
one hundred and fifty corporeal punish- 
ments were administered in one day. Ac- 
cording to the last quarterly report of the 
St. Louis public schools, there was but one 
case of corporeal punishment among five 
hundred pupils in five weeks. This change 
in the way of managing schools has been 
gradually brought about by permitting the 
women, who are teachers, to discipline the 
schools by humane instead of brute force. 
When women first began to teach in the 
schools men expected that they would adopt 
the masculine way of discipline for little 
children, and it was several years before 
men would let the women have their gentle 
way of accomplishing the same end. 

Discipline in the schools has largely de- 
veloped and improved under the system 
that has been established in all the large 
cities of the United States by the influence 
of the women teachers. Women, in adapt- 
ing themselves to circumstances, grew in- 
tellectually and have become the best teach- 
ers and the most skilful in metiods of teach- 
ing. How they became so expert is the 
wond+r of every man who only sees man’s 
way of mental development. 

All educators know that women have a 
peculiar intuition that gives them a greater 
control over the minds of children both in 
the nursery and school, and that men lack 
knowledge of this feminine element of suc- 
cess, and, therefore, cannot in legislation 
for educational purposes make the neces- 
sary regulations, 

Now that it has been realized that women 
make as good, and in many instances better, 
teachers than men, women are being invited 
to assist in legislating in school boards on 
questions understood by them, but of which 
men areignorant. The St. Louissystem of 
education could be greatly improved if wo- 
men were elected as school directors and had 
a direct influence in the legislation. 

The questions concerning the methods of 
education and discipline under the new sys- 
tem that has grown up within the last few 
years properly belong to women, while the 
questions of finance and school construc- 
tion belong to men until women can get ap 
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opportunity to become expert as men are 
supposed to be in money and architectural 
matters. Women will handle these subjects 
in their own way and with as good results 
as have been given in teaching. In eleven 
States women are elected as county superin- 
tendents, city directors and educational 
managers of public schools, and St. Louis 
will probably follow in line soon. 

The feminine element in education has 
become so important that in St. Louis to- 
day there are sixteen men, who, as princi- 
pals, have specially studied that element or 
influence until they have themselves be- 
come expert in training the mental qualities 
of the female teachers assigned to their 
schools. The next important step to take 
is to place some of these teachers into the 
school board where they can legislate to 
conduct a system of education and make 
such modifications as the feminine mind re- 
«ognizes asnecessary. Several women who 
were excellent teachers in the St. Louis 
schools have recently gone to Illinois and 
been elected county superintendents, and 
they have proved so successful in the man- 
agement of the schools that they have been 
retlected. 

The election of women to educational 
offices will steadily lead to the discovery 
that they are as capable as men to legislate 
on questions concerning other matters as 
‘well as those relating to schools. 

From school teaching and legislating wo- 
men will progress to an association with 
men in State affairs, and Woman Suffrage 
will become a public necessity. The world 
is gradually growing toa realization of what 
Faust denominates as ‘‘the eternal feminine 


. phase of God's nature,” and which is typi- 


fied in religion by grace and mercy. 

Mr. Harris closed his address by stating 
that woman was every day acquiring more 
of a mutual relation in family, school, State 
and industrial vocations and church matters 
with men. When he took a seat, the ladies 
in the audience enthusiastically rose to their 
feet and applauded him. 

A resolution offered by Mrs. Cleveland 
‘was then adopted, thus endorsing the recent 
legislative action in Nebraska and Kansas 
giving women Suffrage and representation 
in school elections and directories. 

The meeting adjourned until 3 P. M. Sat- 
urday, May 14. 





oe 
SEX IN VIRTUE. 


There are, perhaps, some intellectual 
traits which are inherent and unchangeable. 
But we do not think of these as affecting 
virtue. If there were such reason, then 
virtue would not be moral, but merely ani- 
mal or physical. Virtue is a moral quelity 
of man. It has no gender. Therefore, in 
these days, when we no longer live under 
barbarous usages, when women are persons, 
at least, if not citizens; but primarily citi- 
zens, and only warriors under stern neces- 
sity, there is no longera need of calling cer- 
tain traits manly or womanly. 

Man may always be able to lift a greater 
number of pounds avoirdupois; he may be 
able to walk a greater number of miles, 
than woman; but he should not outstrip her 
in frank outspokenness or in courage, pos- 
sibly in physical, certainly in moral courage. 
The time has come when a girl should feel 
that she bas the same duty with regard to 
truth which a boy has. Neither need she 


-or he be coarse and blunt, but both should 


be equally candid and truthful. 

It is commonly said that a girl is not 
‘ladylike” if she is perfectly truthful. She 
is required to acquiesce in things to which 
she is not inclined; she is required to be 
silent about things she does not approve, 
for fear she shall not be ‘‘pleasing.” Men 
are egotistical enough to think that a wo- 
™man must be “‘pleasing;” that is, must sub- 
ject her individuality and her conscience to 
strains and to torture for fear of being 
called ‘‘strong-minded.” Women are dread- 
fully afraid only of being considered 
‘‘strong-minded,” when they ought to be 
afraid only of being weak-minded. But, I 
surely think that that relic of the barbarous 
age, that that “‘survival” of the chattel 
slavery period, a ‘‘pleasing woman,” is out 
of place in this age of the world. We have 
had too many noble women in our midst; 
we have the example of too many splendid 
‘women’s lives to make a bce woman” 
a desirable type. 

Why should any women " write herself 
down acoward? Thereisa pernicious and 
most contemptible outcry raised against 
certain women who become prominent 
leaders in the redress of wrongs; who write 
and speak in public upon questions of re- 
form. And many women who feel their 
call to work, and who own their ability, are 
cowed into silence and driven into their 
closets by these outcries. And what is most 
strange is, that many of those men who are 
the mouthpieces of these brayings, are just 
those who show no disgust at the courage, 
or rather the brazen-facedness, of another 
Men who do not object to 
see their wives, or, for that matter, their 
daughters, dress themselves so as to be the 
“observed of all observers;” who do not 
object to see women perching themselves in 
the most conspicuous places in theaters, 
“rigged-out” in finery; who do not object to 
their daughters being considered the “‘belles 


-of the season,” with all that the term im 





plies, still howl and accuse if a modest wo- 
man, with a mission, gets up and, in a mod- 
est way, makes a speech. 

A woman may make herself the gazing 
stock of a thousand vulgar eyes at a ball, 
but she may not stand in a pulpit to pro- 
claim the love of God her Father,—that is 
vulgar. ‘No wife of mine shall ever speak 
at a meeting,” shrieks the modern survivor 
of the Arabian chief or the counterpart of 
the Ottoman Turk. Yet he has not a mo- 
ment’s hesitation in assisting his ‘‘property”’ 
to exhibit herself in public, bedizened with 
the beads and feathers he has been gracious- 
ly pleased to bestow upon her. Woman 
needs to see that courage, the courage of 
her opinions and of her scrupl<s and of her 
aspirations, is as much her proper attribute 
as it is that of a preacher, a judge, or a poli- 
tician. Ifa woman has anything to say, 
let her have courage to speak. 

Ah! friends, if we could only help along 
this real emancipation; if we could only aid 
in spreading the deep truth that men are 
called upon to keep themselves as pure as 
women! If we could so impress our grow- 
ing lads with this great truth, so that if they 
transgressed ‘they should hang their heads 
with burning shame! If we could equalize 
the estimation of this sublimest virtue, so 
that the boy who stands discovered can no 
more look his fellow in the face than the 
girl can under a like situation, what a revo- 
lution would this be, what a new heaven 
and new earth! But the old earth must re- 
main in its blackness and its heart-piercing 
anguish, while what is a crime of the deep- 
est dye ina woman is reckoned as a mere 
peccadillo in a man.—Sermon by G. E. Gor- 
don in the Unity. 
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SLEEPING CARS FOR THE MILLIUN. 

Jay Gould is about to introduce on some 
of the Western railroads a new car seat, 
which can be converted into upper and 
lower sleeping berths with the comfort and 
accommodations now provided in the sleep- 
ing cars. This improvement will eventual- 
ly be used for all classes of travel, from the 
first-class passenger to the emigrant, the 





only difference being in the upholstery and } 


finish, which will, of course, be regulated 
according to the rate of fare paid. Passen- 
gers will thus be freed from the extra tariff 
for riding in sleepers, and the roads which 
adopt the improvement will certainly profit 
by it. The new seat is described as making 
a very convenient and comfortable bed, 
while as a seat it isquite luxurious. Every 
person occupying a seat is supplied with 
sleeping accommodations, and on the re- 
ceipt of a comparatively nominal sum, a 
company could supply a passenger with a 
single berth to himself should he desire it. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S WILL. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s will leaves Hughenden 
Manor and all his other property to his 
nephew, Coningsby Ralph Disraeli. The 
estate is strictly entailed in the male line, 
with reversion to the female heirs provided 
all the successors of the latter take the 
name of Disraeli, not in conjunction with, 
but instead of their own surname. All his 
letters, papers, manuscripts, etc., are left in 
the custody of Lord Rowton, with full dis- 
cretion regarding their publication, except 
private correspondence, the use of which is 
to be governed by the wishes of the par- 
ties interested. There is a special direction 
that no part of his correspondence with the 
Queen should be published without her 
consent or that of her successors. The 
Morning Post says that the monument to 
Lord Beaconsfield, to be erected in West- 
minster Abbey, is to cost about £5000. 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. FIELDS. 

Dr. Bartol relates that the late Mr. Fields 
once told him that when he was a clerk in 
a book store his employer sent him one day 
with a printed volume to the great Dr. 
Channing, an errand peculiarly welcome to 
him because of the fame of the divine 
whom he would be so glad to see. The 
doctor appeared in the entry of his house, 
when the young man, trembling, addressed 
him, ‘‘Sir, I have been sent to beg your 
permission to have this book dedicated to 
you.” ‘Take it away, boy,” wasthe only 


reply. 











“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.’’ 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE., 





“What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women 60 strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,”"—London Spectator. 


Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 


For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 





For Sunday Schools 


The Beacon Light. soct’t, oa°renxe 


and E. A. HOFFMA Specimen conten o motte’ Sex for 

30 cents. eer = reduction for quantities. 

& Co. respectfully call attention ay Re 
rovement which i is sapeeens in their newer publica- 
ions for Seatey Schools, The best talent in the 

country has been employed in com; them, and 

they have been senate with marked favor. "Tur 

Bascom Lieut is the work of two of the a 

and tune composers in the country, is a lly 

“winnowed” book, only the best 100 out of 500 man- 

pmo oy having been retained. We have not many 
Sunday Schoo! hymns better 


“Love of the Saviour, Canter and precious, 
Deeper and broader than ocean or sea, 
Stronger than death, so pure and so gracious, 
Oh, in thy fulness flow sweetly to me”; 
Or 
‘*He who conquers, wins @ crown 
When he vege! his armor Coe 


For we bear the cross no more, 
When we reach the golden shore.” 








Attention is also ae to White Robes 
(30 cents) by Abbe Mu ; and to Good 
News (35 cents) b in McIntowh. These excel- 
lent boo Lt - ademand. Their authors have 
also new books in progress, which will soon be an- 
nounced. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS ’80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON 8TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD 8TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 











Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at abovead- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length 
. per dozen. 
o meo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES. full length or three-fourth 
length , ey 00 per dozen, 
e Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


doz 
The finish oft these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
memes full length or three-fourths length 


i per dozen, 
“ ette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISIT 3, full lengt or three-fourths 
h, $5.4 00 a0 per doze’ 


a“ path Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
Special Sttention ven to Copying and Enlargin 
Ol pea of A description “4 Commissions on 
oy ow hy ha, Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Pa 

or In nk. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be eubject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body th 
have shown themselves fully ones tothe work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became eaeeeny 
to have some one to give them ptt. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid. ‘of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls. As she hears no regular classes, she is eg 
ready to give advice, to attend to any n 
ness or early dismissal, and to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literatare. 

The new scholars already stered show that the 
number of young ladies will e larger during the 
comin, hod than ever before. Some are pre 
for co some for the Institute of Technol 
some for aching: while the majority are study: Z 
without reference to yt try course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, y ten 
and Modern History, pamentlo, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the lar class Dp oy in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each fekguage. 

They will have the exclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The study-room for those in the Upper Department 
is — nope y one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly a 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as —— in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.’ By 
Clarke's, and —_ & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, whenit is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 











For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President. 
Swarthmore, De!aware Co,, Penn. 1y25 





THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 
Is devoted to the principle endestring the hay A inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control a=, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowl of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 
THRMS. 
One dollar per year. 50 cents for six months. 25 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 
Life and Education of Laura 


by + DEAF, iy, DUMB, 2 angus ™, ie By Man C4 


aie oundly in book can 
find iyo ae wi the r 
*s education has ever been heard of 


Mre. Lamson Rs J from full knowledge, having 
special instructor for three years, and inti- 
mately acquainted with her for thirty-seven years. 


A Satchel Guide 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN re 
boy for 1881, : ees Hh 4 Maps. * » 
compact e- cover! who: 
oun cf rdinary “vacation” travel in rig te 


Complete Works of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Com Treas, girecide Travele, ,»"’ “Among my Books," 
Second Series “My Stady indows.”” 

Gnd “Poetical W. Works."" New uniform edition, in 
5 volumes, substantially like the Cambri idge Edi- 


ai Ag io 
“4 “folightfa mS. sian itfon of the of tow noble 
and de wor! p aes of the n clo 

$9.00; in half calf, $18. a = 


Pepneten. 


By Joun Burrovens, author of “Wake Robin,” 
‘“*Winter Sunshine,” ‘‘Birds mond Poets," “Locusts 


and Wild Ya Od > » eS 
Contente.— ummer V 8 
An idy! of f the Hot a Nature and the 


ates h new Wer, ‘oot-Paths, A Bunch of Herbs, 
in 

These eseays, which re!ate to nature and animal 
life, show the same rare keenness of observation and 
sympath with all t all the li life and oy of external 
nature which are so noteworth ors end 80 attractive in 
Mr. Burrough’s other books. His nase a of descrip- 
tion is no less admirable than his accuracy of obeer- 
vation, and a ‘delicious humor makes his essays re- 
markably winning. 


Underbrush. 


By James T. Fretps. New and enlarged edition, 

“Little Classic” style. $1.25. 

This edition includes about 100 of new mat- 
ter, which Mr. Fields had just added before his death. 
s = a delightful collection of literary, social, and 

Janeous essays. 


Hints on Household Taste. 


In Furniture, Upholstery, and other details. By 
Cues. L. Easttake. Edited, with notes, by 
Cuas. C. Perkins. New Edition carefally revised. 
With man Ty and colored illustrations, 8vo., 

aee reduced to $3.00; half calf, $5.00; morocco, 


oy changes and additions have been made in 
this sterling work, rendering it still more helpful and 
valuable to those who wish to make their homes at- 


tractive. 
Carlyle’s Essays. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


The Critical and Miscellaneous Essays of THomas 
CaRLyLe. Popular Edition. With fine Portrait. 
In two volumes, 12mo., $3.50. 

This is the most comp ete American edition of 
Carlyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them in a 
form at once attractive and so inexpensive as to bring 
them within the reach of all, 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 


The lees Volume (16mo. price $1) of the Round- 
“The book abounds in 
ax. ft incidents, is brilliant in con- 


Saree peace ote 
but, like most dering and 
enterprises, very effective, when fared out bys 


E 


well con H = 
; the plot is romantic, bat 
Ys petre vet each ie 3 is 

al well grouped.''—Boston 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND 
A Fair Barbarian. 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. One Volume, 


16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. 
“We have no hesitation in sa 


wie ie Men Baraett'8 


living writer (man or woman 

aruale power telling tory. Hera 
¢ bi awd and Mrs. 8 

ries,”"—Ba! Sat 


“Mra, ‘Burnett Ly yh #. readers wi heat 
make an bumen 
Tana vibrete 


megs inbeaboe of Dc poten” "—New to 

The > Georgics of Virgil. 

Translated by MISS BSRRIET W. PRESTON, 
One = dg 18mo. Bccadil J 


Somebody's N Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
Reg and — eayen 


More e charming 
idyllic A. 3. of New land tite rand By mag 
showing that profound sy ane ee 

ter, an t remarkable 


in which Mrs. Cooke has be ~y-ry" one hs vand ~ AL 
rior. ey exquisite chronicles ‘of th tity 
are full of high local color, pathos A mares 
their Ete is attended with al 

smiles. Their narration is vigorous and 
ean ng it in all points, and srigorone with rare bay 3 


matic si 

Certainly no ordinary novel Sasiaies a a, seater 
weaie’s of types, or illustrates them better, than 
eon than half the 


ae ote & he —~ — 

Ian rata A. naive : in no recent moa of New og. 
in —_ 8 mere pe 

Traly a work forary exedience, Ie 


pt even to novel aH ay 
than most novels do.—New Yor rge Fara of in Post 


*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSE00D & CO, 


Boston. 





Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake. 


By 8.J. BURKE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
develo; in this story in “Madge Willis,” and 
‘Lou Hyde.”’ The religious tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “Ruby Hamilton.” 
nll oe $1.50. 

readers of ‘“‘Ruby Hamilton” will be 

mF. to f nd in one of the characters in this vol- 

ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 

which the story is told, its Be pad and healthy relig- 

ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths. 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
Astory of humble — told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. Crip and to 
Bthe point. 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 


PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has re & more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.”’ Herstyle is unique, and the crane, 
healthy, natural eee breathed through all her 
ings, ennobles the mind—making the manly Sse 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


ESTHER RIED ory de 5 vols....- 7.50 


THE 
THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 5 vols........ 7:50 
THE CUNNING WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 ne 
THE p CHADAUQUA GIRLS ieeaay. + a 
THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. "Nee csscuce Gl 
THE HELEN LESTER LIBRARY. (Pansy 

TH ei ed ei iiRARY. IS 3.00 


THE GE ING AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 3.75 
= ae PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 
ards, $3.00, Cloth....++... sseseseeece eee 4.00 


The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining History. 


Switzerland. 


By HARRIET a MACKENZIE. 12mo. 
100 illustrations. $1.50. 
Delightful for poms reading and desirable as a 
tourist's hand-boo! 


D. LOTHROP & 60'S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cents per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cts. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts. per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with considence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & Ct CO, PUBLISHERS, 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 








“THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


The Legend of Thomas Didymus, 


THE JEWISH ah By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLARKE. Cloth. $2.50 e 


“On the whole, this is a dimmtahte work. Into 
it Rev. Dr. Clarke has ps some of the very best la- 
bor of his life. Its author, we need scarcely add, is 
one of the acutest tneologians and most ugh 
Bible scholars in America, ana Pies is one of ‘the 
very ablest preachers Boston does honor.to. The 
present vo.ume is an attempt, to quote Dr. Clarke's 
own language, to re produce the times in wh:ch Jesus 
appeared, the characters who surrounded him, the 
opinions, beiiefs and prejudices of the Jewish sects 
and people. Whatever else Dr. Clarke may not have 
achievea, he cer y been very successiulin 
giving to the public a volume of surpassing interest, 
and rivating in attractiveness and sustained power 
the best novel that has seen the light for many a de- 
cade. Not that we wish to institute any close com- 
parison with sore, for the work of Clarke is 
more theological than indginative. It has, however, 
all the gcomesee of a high order of tive works, 
with the eae additional ody ee tion and val- 
ue of having tor its central figare the greatest char- 
acter in all the history of the past, or that wiil be to 
the end of time. In its pages are qo with 
rare — = light, p.. in : 
comprehensive Is the grea 
—_ pet, and | ted, anc anc 





that is vi A 
hardly be able to wx ali his rea.ers with him, esa 
aes of a he —— = ae an 1D 
of opinion an on ise ics are 
pf ~ 3 and invi gy eet fo forth a 

here. hn cones —_ ee it does 
seem to result in 
to the cantons thinking e d studious ion of the 
community. Itis a contribution to the re- 
mepene-~atee may we not add, in acertain seuse, ro- 
mantic, at least ary—literature of the day, and 
is likely, yoda — - to be one of the most perma- 
nent and stead Dy ea aght-fee works of theage. If 
notin a new field, at east its many-sided subject is 
treatea in a new manner.""—The Express. 





LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Campbell’s Hand-Book of Eng- 
lish Synonyms, 


With an Appendix showing the correct ure of prepo- 
sitions, alse a collection of Foreign Phrases 
L. J. CAMPBELL, author of “Pronouncing ing Hand 
Book of 300 words often ‘Mispronounced.”* 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 


tations, 
Comptios A. AUsTIX B. FLETCHER, A. M., LL. 
B., of Elocution, Brown University. 
Cloth, a gio. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. Cloth, $2.50. 
Lost in a Great City. 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Cloth, $1.50. 


Lenox Dare. 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS 


1 FRANKLIN STREET, ? . . BOSTON 
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TENTH ANNUAL MEETING N. E. WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its tenth annual meeting 
in this city in the Meionaon, beginning on 
Monday evening the 23d inst. ,at 7.30 o'clock, 
and continuing Tuesday at 10 o'clock, 2 
o’clock and 7.30. 

All the reasons which have ever existed 
for holding this meeting exist to-day. No 
New England State, or any other, has se- 
cured to women their political rights. This 
is the immediate end for which we are 
striving, and must continue to strive until 
it is attained. On the other hand there is 
more to encourage than there has been at 
any previous time. Nearly every northern 
State has had the question before its Legis- 
lature this winter, either on petition for an 
amendment to the constitution, or for Mun- 
icipal, Presidential or School Suffrage. In 
Massachusetts it has been before the town 
meetings, and carried in several of them,and 
discussedin many. In this way the question 
was brought directly to new audiences, and 
a larger and fresher interest created. 

Oregon, Nebraska and Indiana have con- 
stitutional amendments pending, while 
School Suffrage 1s established in twelve 
States. With this encouraging state of the 
Suffrage cause, we cordially invite the Suf- 
fragists of New England to come up to this 
annual meeting in greater numbers than 
ever before, prepared to aid in putting the 
work forward. Reports will be given from 
the different New England States, at the 
morning meeting of Tuesday. The time 
will be hereafter announced at which the 
different persons will address the meeting, 
and also the names of other speakers and 
furthey particulars, The list of speakers is 
proof that the meeting will be a good and 
valuable one, as follows: 

Governor John D, Long, 

Hon. Geo, F. Hoar, 

Julia Ward Howe, 

Judge Thomas Russell, 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 

Lucy Stone, 

H. B, Blackwell, 

Rev. A. M. Sherman, 

** Fielder Israel, 
‘* Wm. H. Spencer, 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, 

T. W. Higginson. 

Rev. Mr. B. F. Bowles, 

Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, 

Daniel 8. Whitney. 

Mrs. Martha G. Ripley, 

Edwin D. Mead, 

John J. Stearns. 

Lucy Stone, President, 
T. W. Hieernson, Ch. Hx. Com. 
H. B. BuackwE.1, Sec. 

Lucy STonz, 

Mas. C. P. Nick1zs, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


A WOMAN SUFFKAGE HOaXx, 


Under the above head the New York 77i- 
bune publishes as a special telegram the 
following: 


The bill introduced by Mr. Husted au- 
thorizing women to vote was debated with 
seeming seriousness in the Assembly at its 
afternoon session. A large number of wo- 
men belonging to a local Woman Suffrage 
society were given seats on the floor of 
the Assembly chamber on the right of the 
speaker, and were watched during the pro- 
found debate with keen interest by the 
members. Mr. Husted made his usual flam- 
boyant speech in favor of granting women 
the right of Suffrage, and was followed by 
Mr. Brooks in opposition. Mr. Brooks's 
chief argument was that women themselves 
did not desire to vote. The bill was then 
ordered toa third reading by a vote of 
60 to 40. Shouts of laughter greeted each 
vote in the affirmative, and the entire vote 
was clearly ed by most members as 

of a practical joke on the Woman Suf- 
ragists, There was no serious intent in 
ordering the bill to a third reading, it being 
the declared plan of many of the men who 
voted in the affirmative to kill the bill on 
the third reading. 


If the above isa statement of facts, it 
shows more than anything else could have 
done the helplessness of a disfranchised 
class, and the contempt which is felt for it. 
The women of New York State number 
hundreds of thousands. It is many years 








since they began by petitions and otherwise 
to appeal to the Legislature to secure their 
political rights. And now in this year of 
grace 1881, the Assembly of the great 
State of New York openly derides the Suf- 
fragists and ‘‘greets with shouts of laugh- 
ter,” their own bogus affirmative votes. 

Senator Parker once said in his place in 
the Massachusetts Senate, in his speech 
against the petitioners for Woman Suf- 
frage: ‘Six thousand women. What do 
they amount to? They are six thousand 
mice. We men have the power, and we 
mean to keep it.” That was above board. 
An open insult; and had at least the cour- 
age of the man’s opinion. But the assem- 
blymen of New York have written for 
themselves a more cowardly record. If 
they can afford it, the Woman Suffragists 
may well do so. 

The serious fact in the case is the open 
disrespect for the principle of representa- 
tiye government. More than half of the 
people in New York are taxed without rep- 
sentation and governed without consent. 
A bundred years ago a similar state of things 
brought on the war of the Revolution. It 
was for the defence of this principle that 
our ancestors gave ‘‘their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor.” It was for 
this, that Washington’s army went with 
bare and bleeding feet over the New Jersey 
snow. It was for this that the country dec- 
imated its population and burdened itself 
with poverty in money, to save the wealth 
of true principles. To-day, behold New 
York State sneering at the principle for 
which those men died, and heaping con- 
tempt every man on his mother! This evi- 
dent deterioration of morals and manners 
bodes no good to the Republic. 

When faith is lost and honor dies 
The man is dead. 


o> 
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HOW TO INVEST MONEY. 

At atime like the present, when money 
is cheap and good investments hard to find 
at three or four per cent. interest, there is 
danger of being tempted into unsafe or 
fraudulent speculations. The warning is 
especially needed by women, who are not, 
as a rule, familiar with business uffairs. 
The startling fact that two hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand dollars are known 
to have been sunk by women in the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Bank”—a palpable swindle—shows 
that there is a danger, which should be 
guarded against by a paper devoted to the 
interests of women. 

If any woman wishes to invest, or to 
speculate, let her make her transactions, as 
men do, through some well known and re- 
sponsible banker or broker. Ask several 
business men to get her the names of two or 
three such. Make acquaintance with the 
principals, and before investing, take the 
advice of more than one experienced finan- 
cier. Avoid mining stocks and new or 
doubtful enterprises. Be sure that large 
interest means small security and probable 
loss. The safest of all investments is good 
productive real estate in a large city; next 
to that is a good first mortgage on unen- 
cumbered property which is worth more 
than the loan and can be rented for enough 
to pay taxes and insurance and interest. 

We have observed with regret the ap- 
pearance, of late, in several Boston and 
New York papers, of advertisements of 
places provided for the exclusive use of 
women who desire to deal in stocks, There 
is no reason why women should not make 
such investments openly, as men do, and 
through the same skillful and responsible 
agencies. Any financial arrangement pro- 
vided solely for women is open to suspicion, 
and seems to suggest, if not to imply, a sin- 
ister motive. 

Stock-gambling is one of the most dan- 
gerous forms of gambling; all the more 
dangerous because customary and respect- 
able. It daily ruins thousands of intelligent 
business men. It is a game which million- 
aires and sharpers play with loaded dice at 
the expense of the great body of investors. 
It would indeed be deplorable if the hard 
earnings and small savings of women should 
be drawn into this fatal vortex. 

Remember that advertisements are never 
to be trusted. The publishers of newspa- 
pers are unable to verify the statements 
they contain, and are not responsible for 
their correctness. If any woman wishes 
the names of responsible dealers in securi- 
ties these can easily be obtained. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE SOUTH. 





The visit of Miss Frances E. Willard to 
the South and the favorable impression she 
has everywhere made, have been proot of 
the value of the service women can render 
to the public good. They are an argument 
also in favor of Suffrage for women, which 
appeals just at the right time, as appears by 
a statement of the Washington World, as 
follows: 

“The change in public sentiment in the 
South in reference to Woman Suffrage 
grows out of two facts. If ignorant ex- 
slaves may vote and the republic be safe, 
and if the ballot be indispensable to negro 
freedom and personal independence, the 
same and even more desirable results would 





flow from the concession of the privilege to 
women. The white women outnumber the 
colored, and the relative volume of intelli- 
gence and virtue injected into the ballot 
box would be greater when women vote. 
Objections to the investiture of the sex with 
the privilege are made mainly by lovers, 
and pertain to sweethearts and not to wives 
and widows or daughters. Nice young men, 
desperately in love, cannot see how-an 
angel can go unsoiled to whisky-scented 
voting places, but the practical woman sees 
how, if she could vote, she would extermi- 
nate whisky. The father would have his 
daughter armed with the ballot that she 
may fight the battle of life, not asthe upper 
servant and plaything, but as the equal of 
men. ‘‘School marms” are half paid, be- 
cause aldermen and school managers say 
“they can’t vote.” Drunken, worthless fel- 
lows go to legislatures and sit in Congress 
because women can’t vote. To the very 
extent that the women of the South have 
been driven to self-maintenance by poverty 
and by the extinction of negro servitude, to 
that extent do the people confess the neces- 
sity for the concession of the privilege of 
Suffrage to the sex.” 

This all shows the question of Suffrage 
for women is ripening at the South, and 
only needs time to take an organized form, 
which will secure codperation end success. 

L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN PORTLAND. 


The Suffrage Convention held in Port- 
land, Tuesday and Wednesday, was an in- 
teresting and successfui meeting. Mrs. C, 
A. Quinby, of Augusta, presided. Lucy 
Stone, Mary F, Eastman, Ada C. Bowles. 
Messrs. Blackwell, Bashford, Bowles, Fir- 
man, Alger, and Warren were the principal 
speakers. A city society was formed on 
Thursday, auxiliary to the Maine State As- 
sociation, comprising many leading citizens 
of Portland, both men and women. Full 
particulars next week. H. B. B. 
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WOMEN TRUSTEES IN ASYLUMNS. 


The question of the proper care of the 
insane comes up continually. More and 
more is it seen that women should be on 
the boards of trustees. But like every oth- 
er new place for women, it is slow and dif- 
ficult to attain. The eminent reasonable- 
ness, and fitness in the case is sure to carry 
the point sooner or later. The Springfield 
Repubiican sensibly says: 

‘‘A better thing for the insane asylums 
than the proposed visiting boards of doc- 
tors would be the appointment of women 
upon the boards of trustees of every hospi- 
tal in the State. At present, there is not 
one woman on these boards. Mrs. Leonard, 
the only one of her sex upon the State board 
of health, charity and lunacy, is the only 
woman who has authority to see all the fe- 
male patients of the great asylums, what- 
ever their condition, and many of them are 
of course in such condition that they are 
never seen except by the attendants. While 
she finds no cases of abuse, yet the number 
of these unfortunates is so great that every 
board of hospital trustees ought to have 
upon it one or two judicious women, to 
look especially after their own sex. Gov. 
Long would undoubtedly appoint them, if 
there were vacancies, but it would be well 
to provide by law that every hospital board 
should be increased by three women, one 
for one, one fortwo and one for three years. 
In this way, the governer would be relieved 
of the necessity of crowding off some valu- 
able male member of the board, and the 
new members of the other sex would be 
introduced in each other’s company, which 
would temper the initiatory experiences of 
codperating with men in hospital manage- 
ment.” 

If the above suggestion could be follow- 
ed, it would in a few years justify itself. 
The wisdom of the best men and women is 
needed, to care for these most unfortunate 
of mortals. L. 8. 


THE SHADOW OF COMING EVENTS. 


The special committee on election laws 
in this State has voted to report a bill to 
prevent smoking or drinking at the polls. 
The bill will provide that no person shall 
smoke, or have a llghted pipe or cigar, in 
any room in which an election is being held, 
and that no one shall take intoxicating liq- 
uors into such a room at such atime. It 
shall be the duty of the person presiding at 
such elections, not left to his option, to or- 
der the arrest of any person violating this 
law, who shall be confined until the election 
is over, when he shall be punished in the 
same way as disturbers of elections are now 
punished. 

Is this like John the Baptist, .the fore- 
runner of a better time, when men and wo- 
men will vote together? L. 8. 
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CANON BRERETON ON CO-EDUCATION. 

Canon Brereton has indicated pretty 
clearly his idea of the final outcome of the 
attempt to secure collegiate education for 
women, in reasons recently put forth by 
him to show why Cambridge and Oxford 
should lead in the matter. He states the 
last reason thus: 

‘‘Because any mischievous consequences 





that might be feared, whether to the uni- 
versity or to the students, by the admission 
of women, can be guarded against by suit- 
able regulations, and still more by responsi- 
ble authorities; whereas the diversion of 
the interests and influences that are gather- 
ing round the question of Woman’s educa- 
tion from the university to other centers, 
would be an irretrievable step, isolating the 
university for the future from a movement 
of great force and promise.” 

Canon Brereton sees the need of win- 
ning the ‘‘great force and promise” which 
is implied and involved in the education of 
women, and makes a shrewd and timely ex- 
pression of it. L. 8. 
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DO WOMEN INVENT? 

EpitoR JourNAL:—A letter from a 
friend in Providence, last week, speaks of 
some meeting, where the clergyman who 
presided went out of his way tosay, ‘It 
had been said that women never invented 
anything.” I clipped the enclosed, intend- 
ing to send it to him, but upon second 
thought send it to the Journat, and will 
see to it that he sees it there. 


WHAT WOMEN INVENT. 


Some one who hastaken the trouble to 
count the patents issued to women finds 
that the number for the year ending July, 
1880, was seventy, or ten more than the 
average. Most of the inventions of women 
have to do with household appliance. Among 
the a year’s are a jar-lifter, a bag-holder, 
a pillow-sham-holder, dress-protector, two 
dust-pans, a washing-machine, a fluting- 
iron, a dress-chart, a fish-boner, a Manmw 4 

uster, a lap-table, a sewing-machine-tread- 
e, a wash-basin, an iron-heater, sad-irons, 
a garment-stiffener, a folding-chair, a ward- 
robe bed, a weather strip, a churn, an in- 
valid’s bed, a strainer, a milk-cooler, a sofa- 
bed, a dipper, a paper-dish, and a plating- 
device. 

Washington has donned its holiday at- 
tire, and one feels, when she comes from 
the Senate chamber into the beautiful 
grounds that surrounds the Capitol, the 
force of the lines from the old hymn: 

Where every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile. 


Washington, D. OC. 
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A WORD ABOUT THE SUNDAY MEETINGS 
FOR WOMEN. 





M. F. W. 





EDITOR JOURNAL :—I feel it a duty to ask 
the courtesy of your paper for a short re- 
ply to an article which appeared in the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of April 16, in reference 
to the Sunday afternoon meetings for wo- 
men, because I know that said article has 
not left an altogether correct impression 
upon the public mind concerning a good 
work which is doing good. These Sunday 
afternoon meetings, held by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, have 
been provided for, and presided over, by a 
committee of ladies, most of whose names 
stand for a life rich in thought, pure in 
spirit, grand in use; and so a guarantee in 
themselves that only the highest purpose 
and truest good could have been planned 
and sought for in these Sunday meetings. 

It was thought wisest and right that wo- 
men representatives of all creeds, so far as 
possible, should speak at these meetings, 
each bringing to them that love, truth and 
faith which had made the Lord most prec- 
ious and living in herself, and so, giving as 
she had received, perchance bless some 
other soul or souls there, as no one else 
could. The subjects treated of h:.ve largely 
ranged among the highest interests of the 
human soul and life, and have been given 
forth with that unction of spirit which 
seems to have such a divine power when 
coming from a consecrated woman. ‘‘In- 
tellectual stimulus,” ‘‘poetic quotations,” 
‘unanswerable platitudes,” have not been 
the unleavened bread brought there, in the 
vanity to make spiritual strength out of, 
but moral-freighted thought, earnest expe- 
rience, spiritual conviction and aspiration 
have gone from woman to woman, and 
many are the hearts and lives which will 
confess to the great help and joy received, 
While at some of these meetings there has 
seemed to be the very out-breathing of the 
Holy Spirit, yet I would not presume to 
say that they all have always been richly 
nutritious to my own spiritual life, or to 
some others who at times may have been 
there. What human ministration is always 
satisfying? But I am prepared to affirm 
from a close experience with these meetings 
that they have been a constant and precious 
help, from their varied planes of religious 
and moral thought, to the women, in their 
differing conditions, who have come to 
them. Let us never selfishly feel, when 
listening to any thought and life, that all is 
chaff, because we have not been specially 
fed, but let us gratefully remember that 
there are some planes of heart and mind 
which need just that kind of seed; and 
perhaps if we ourselves were in a more 
humble, receptive state, we might also get 
a little good. 

The regular service for these meetings is: 
hymns sung, Bible read from, prayer and 
benediction. At each meeting the Lord’s 
presence and guidance have been sought, 
either through all joining in the prayer 
which He taught to his disciples, bidding 
them to say, ‘Our Father, which art in 





heaven”; or through the uttered petitions 
of the speaker; or through the united silent 
pleadings of all the hearts together. Not 
one single meeting for two years has been 
without prayer, in one or more of these 
forms; and 1 myself, believing so in the 
need, power and blessing of prayer, that a 
wrong inferring of prayerless women’s Sun- 
day meetings has deeply sorrowed my heart. 
Selections of ancient truths, which the 
teachings of our present Bible confirm, 
may have been read from two or three 
times, but at one of the same meetings the 
Bible also was read from, and after the 
speaker offering prayer, the whole two 
hundred women were asked to unite in si- 
lent prayer, the solemn interiorness of 
which every soul knows who has experi- 
enced. These Sunday afternoon meetings 
have grown out of a need, be the cause or 
causes of that need what they may, and 
have been productive of good, as the mind, 
heart and life of many women will witness 
to. Then let every Christian woman come 
to these meetings as often as she is able, 
with the best her own heart has of divine 
love, truth and human sympathy; and giv- 
ing these out to others, in the Lord’s name, 
—which means in His spirit,—she shall 
bless, and go away herself blessed. 
A. F. D. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN ROCKFURD, ILLINOIS. 





EpiToR JOURNAL:—Previous to the re- 
cent municipal election held in this city, 
April 19, a petition was very generally cir- 
culated, asking of the city council that pro- 
vision be made, by special ordinance, for a 
vote on the question of legalizing the liquor 
traffic, and that in such vote women be per- 
mitted to share. This petition was signed 
by 3499 persons over twenty-one years of 
age, of whom 2347 were women, and on 
being duly presented to the council, the 
prayer of the petitioners was granted. 

This new departure was greatly ridiculed 
by the Democratic paper, the license organ, 
which may have had some influence, and 
may have possibly deterred a few women 
from voting, while some others were kept 
from voting by objecting husbands; but a 
very great majority of the women decided 
to make the most of this smali opportunity, 
although it seemed apparent that in voting 
for the measure, and not being allowed to 
vote for the men who were to enforce it, 
there could be little hope of much perma- 
nent good in that particular direction. The 
license party, at one of their caucuses, 
adopted a resolution ‘‘to abstain entirely 
from taking any part in such side ballot 
upon the question of license or no license’ 
because all acknowledged that ‘‘it had no 
iegal significance or binding effect.” 

On election day we remembered that it 
was the anniversary of the day on which 
our forefathers put an end to all comprom- 
ise with British oppression, and, although 
this was a mere coincidence, yet we won- 
dered if it might not seem somewhat sig- 
nificant to the women of Rockford, who 
that day should deposit their first ballots 
bearing only these words: ‘‘Against li- 
cense.” Againstabuse of liberty. So, tak- 
ing the arm of husband, son, or woman 
friend, we went to the polling places. There 
was nothing heard there of the traditional 
insulting jeer, nothing seen of the frightful 
bugbears we had always been told inhabi- 
ted the region of the polls; nothing but de- 
cency and good order. Voting seemed not 
in the least demoralizing and no more em- 
barrassing than going to the post-office for 
mail, 

The official returns of the election show 
that 3122 voted ‘‘against license,” and twen- 
ty-four ‘‘for license” in the special ballot 
boxes. Comparing this with the regular 
vote cast by men, not less than 2000 of these 
votes must have been cast by women, As 
a majority of the incoming council are for 
license the ordinance will probably be re- 
pealed, and license granted, notwithstand- 
ing it is clearly proven by the vutes cast 
that a large majority of the adult citizens 
are opposed to such a measure. But there 
was a work accomplished that day which 
no council can repeal. Much of the silly 
twaddle and senseless objections to Impar- 
tial Suffrage have vanished into thin air and 
disappeared. On the evening after the 
election there was a large gathering at the 
temperance rooms, and what had convened 
as a temperance meeting proved to be a 
genuine Woman Suffrage affair, in which 
all the officers and speakers were men, and 
all of them prominent men in the various 
professions or in business. First, a Metho- 
dist minister made a grand speech in favor 
of extending the right of full Suffrage to 
women. Next, a banker said that on his 
first visit to the polls that day he had been 
converted to Woman Suffrage because of 
the unusual decency and quiet he saw there. 
Another, a prominent lawyer who has 
served as a member of our Legislature, said 
that he had been very slow to accept the 
doctrine of Woman’s Rights, but that now 
he earnestly hoped that at no distant day 
wives could not only go to elections with 
their husbands to vote, but be allowed to 
vote the same ticket with them and put it 
into the same box. One prominent busi- 
ness man said that he felt as proud that day, 
when going with his wife to vote, as he did 
on his wedding day when he led her to the 
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marriage altar; and another spoke of the 
great pleasure with which he accompanied 
his wife and daughters to vote; and so the 
speeches ran, until a large number had been 
called out and spoken most enthusiastically 
on the subject. And all this in Rockford, 
where, some seven years since, when Mrs. 
Emma Molloy, of Indiana, came here to 
speak on temperance, she was particularly 
requested to say nothing on the subject of 
Woman Suffrage. Mrs. Molloy informed 
her audience that she was not permitted to 
speak on that subject, but went on to tell 
them some things she should have said if 
she had been allowed to have done so, to 
the great amusement of all, and especially 
of those in sympathy with her views. And 
so the world moves. 

Even the Democratic paper above refer- 
red to seemed to have caught something cf 
the spirit of fairness, sufficiently to some- 
what change its tone, as the following ex- 
tracts will show: 

ON THE DAY BEFORE ELECTION. 


The women are making complete arrange- 
ments to vote to-morrow. During the last 
few days they have been giving the men 
folks instructions in om making, dish- 
washing, putting clean linen on the baby, 
spreading the table, and the like, that they 
— stay at home to-morrow while the fe- 
male department goes to the polls. There 
is just one thing in which they have failed 
to ‘‘bring the men to their milk” on; so if 
the baby gets hungry, it must be fed with 
spoon or bottle.” 


THE DAY AFTER ELECTION, 


At the election yesterday, Rockford wit- 
nessed for the first time the scene of ladies 
at the polls. The sight was novel and in- 
teresting. From the opening of the polls 
until they closed, committees were in at- 
tendance at each voting place, to receive 
those ladies who wished to vote, escort 
them to the ballot box, distribute tickets, 
and use their persuasive eloquence on the 
men to induce them to vote the ticket la- 
beled ‘‘against license,” for which the side 
box had been provided. A!l day, the la- 
dies remained at the polls and worked earn- 
estly for their side, and we will give them 
the credit of saying that they worked faith- 
fully and untiringly. Their deportment 
was modest and ladylike, and there is no 
doubt but their influence induced a good 
he men to vote with them in the side 

Ox. 

And, as if not to be out-done by any open- 
handed generous candidate, when the hour 
of noon arrived they generously sent to 
each polling place for the clerk and judges 
of the side electioa and also for the judges 
and clerks of the regular election,a generous 
dinner fit for a king, and then, forgiving all 
who had said harsh things of them, invited 
both boards to partake of their bounty. 

The Journal has sharply criticised the 
policy of the ladies coming out to vote, not 
because it was opposed to Woman Suffrage 
but, from the fact that the election into 
which they had entered with so much zeal 
had no valid or legal effect on anybody. 

It is to be hoped the Journal found 
some comfort in confessing, and will be 
more wise in future. M. T. 8. 
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THE WOMEN'S UNION. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union 
was held last week Tuesday afternoon at 
the Meionaon, Mrs. A. M. Diaz presiding. 
In making the president’s address of wel- 
come, Mrs. Diaz referred to the purposes of 
the union and the spirit which should act- 
uate all who become members, to benefit 
women of all kinds, the rich and poor alike, 
and bring them together in a new fellow- 
ship. She was followed by the secretary, 
Miss M. Chamberlin, who began her re- 
port with an account of the origin of the 
union in 1877, through the energy and en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Harriet M. Clisby, who 
became the first president in a work which 
she hoped would reach out in every direc- 
tion to aid, strengthen and elevate women. 
From that beginning until last September 
the union occupied rooms at No. 4 Park 
street, when it was removed to its present 
quarters at No. 157 Tremont street. Dur- 
ing this year it has received its first legacy, 
$500 having been bequeathed it by one of 
its life members, Mrs. Eliza Tiffany. In 
January the resignation of Dr. Clisby, ow- 
ing to continued ill-health, was followed by 
the election of Mrs. A. M. Diaz as presi- 
dent. Within the year a question has 
arisen as to limiting the work of the indus- 
trial department for the benefit of those 
specially needy, but it has been decided to 
maintain there, as elsewhere, the leading 
idea upon which the union was founded, 
that of mutual codperation for the good of 
all without distinctions of sect or condition, 
whether in Sunday meetings, classes, lec- 
tures, entertainments, social gatherings or 
industrial work. All the departments of 
the union are carried on by volunteers, 
with the exceptior of a superintendent, one 
assistant and a book-keeper for the indus- 
trial sales. Ninety-one ladies are engaged 
upon the various committees. There are 
now 754 members of the union, an increase 
of 135 over last year. Mrs. S. E. Eaton 
then gave the treasurer’s report as follows: 
Receipts for the yearending April 30, 1881, 
$3728.49; expenses, $2759.76; balance in 
treasury, $968.78. Reports were then pre- 
sented for the committee on moral and 
spiritual development, the committee on so- 
cial affairs, the lecture committee, the hy- 
giene department, the protective union, the 
industrial department, the employment bu- 
reau, the printing committee. The com- 





mittee on classes report 420 pupils on the 
class list, 120 of whom joined the union to 
avail themselves of its educational advan- 
tages. The class work began October 29 
with eleven classes, and of this number 
there was one in stenography, one in art 
embroidery and one in drawing. There 


-were also sixteen readings from Shake- 


speare, twenty-two class lectures in Eng- 
lish literature, French and German after- 
noon classes taught by Miss Hilson and 
Professor Jouvin; French and German 
evening classes and conversations conduct- 
ed by native teachers from the ‘‘Berlitz 
School of Languages.” In the protective 
department there has been 144 cases inves- 
tigated of working women whose wages 
have been withheld from them by employ- 
ers, and $1038.10 recovered, in sums from 
$1 upward. In the employment depart- 
ment there have been 270 applications for 
helpers during the year; 446 applications 
for work, and eighty places have been 
filled. The industrial department, which 
is open from 10 A. M. to 5.30 P. M., has 
opened a market for the disposal of work 
by women who would otherwise find it dif- 
ficult to earn a living. Ladies in search of 
any kind of work to be done are requested 
to leave their orders at this department, 
and they will speedily be given to those 
who will fillthem. Orders for home-made 
cake, preserves, jellies and pickles, are 
constantly increasing, and seem to open a 
new avenue for woman’s work. Every 
branch of work in the union was heard 
from, and in all casesthe reports were most 
encouraging. After the reports were read 
and accepted, addresses were made by Mrs. 
Ednah D. Cheney, Dr. Mary J. Safford, 
the Rev. E. M. Bruce, and Mr. William H. 
Baldwin of the Young Men’s Christian 
Union. The following board of officers 
was elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. M. Diuz; vice-president, Ar- 
villa B. Haynes, M.D.; secretary, Melissa 
Chamberlin; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah E,. Ea- 
ton; directors, Mrs. 8. E. Cotting, Mrs. E. 
G. Gay, Mrs. Thomas Mack, Miss A. F. 
Dowse. By suggestion of the nominating 
committee, Dr. Harriet Clisby was made 
honorary vice-president. The meeting 
then adjourned to the rooms, 157 Tremont 
street, where supper was served, after 
which a social entertainment occupied the 
evening, consisting of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, and the reading of original poems 
by Mrs. H. W. Sewall, Mrs. Julia R. Anag- 
nos and others. 





>o————— 
IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY J. STUDLEY, M. D. 


Mary J. Studley, M. D., of Framingham, 
Mass., an estimable and intelligent woman, 
who has been an occasional correspondent 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL, died in a fit of 
temporary aberration of mind, on the 6th 
inst., under peculiarly painful circumstan- 
ces. Sheis supposed to have jumped over- 
board from the steamer Katahdin, on her 
way from Boston to Rockland, about 7 P. 
M., when the steamer was near Baker’s 
Island. Some men abaft the wheel house 
talking heard a splash and saw a woman 
floating in the water. She had jumped 
forward of the house feet first. An alarm 
was given, the steamer stopped and her 
small boats lowered. In twenty minutes 
the body was recovered and taken into the 
boat, carried to the steamer, and for two 
hours every effort was made to resuscitate 
life, but in vain. In her hand bag wasa 
card directing the purser to send it to Fram- 
ingham, and in her pocket was another card 
directed to T. E. Studley, 114 Williams 
street, New York. Her underclothing bore 
the initials M. J. S., and her ’kerchief the 
full name. Some coupon tickets from 
Framingham to Boston were in the bag. 
Mrs, Studley was a native of Worcester, a 
former high school temcher at Sandusky, 
Ohio, and the author of the book, ‘‘What 
Shall we Do with our Girls.”” Mr. and Mrs. 
I, Sumner Wheeler, of South Framingham, 
yesterday discovered a note which had been 
left addressed to them from Mrs. Studley, 
in which the writer speaks of herself as 
hereditarily insane. It is thought to have 
been a premeuitated act, as she left home 
without notifying any one. She had recent- 
ly opened a private scbool in Framingham, 
where she had also been for some time con- 
nected with the faculty of the normal 
school. She has a brother in New York 
and one in Providence. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The school children in Cincinnati cele- 
brated the birthday of Alice Carey. 


Rev. Dr. C. A. Bartol will deliver the ad- 
dress to the alumni at Bowdoin College 
commencement this year. 


The Catholic archbishop and bishops of 
Ireland have sent to Gladstone a series of 
resolutions, conveying their views as to the 
amendments to the land bill. 


Some excitement has been caused in Au- 
burn, New York, by the appointment of a 
colored policeman. ‘I'he chief of the force 
and one policeman have resigned. 

Edward Miall, eminent as ar English au- 
thor and journalist, of the ultra-Liberal 
school, who was thrice chosen to the Brit- 











ish House of Commons, and who was a man 
of great worth, and of remarkable talents, is 
dead. 


The fund that is being raised in Califor- 
nia for the widow of old John Brown will 
probably amount to enough to pay off 
the mortgage on her ranch. ’ 

The president of Brown University, Rev. 
E. G. Robinson, D. D., LL. D., has been 
chosen to deliver the next course of lec- 
tures on ‘‘Preaching” at the Yale Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


Some Philadel] phia women have started a 
coéperative grocery. They began about 
two years ago by buying a barrel of flour on 
shares, and now purchase all their family 
supplies on the codperative plan. 


Our friend Rev, 8. W. Bush made a fare- 
well call at this office on Wednesday last. 
He sailed, with Mrs. Bush, in the steamer 
Celtic from New York, Thursday, May 12, 
and will be absent in Europe about four 
months. 

Is the Indian a human being? If ‘‘yes,” 
then make him a citizen, and give hima 
part in the battle of life. Sooner or later 
we must come to this justice. It isa shame 
that we have not granted it ere this. —Cam- 
bridge Tribune. 

A recently published map of Boston shows 
that fully one-half of the present area of the 


city consists of ‘‘made ground,” reclaimed | 


from water or swamp by filling in and pil- 
ing. The pile-driving business has doubled 
within the past year. 

Sixty thousand emigrants arrived at the 
port of New York during the month of 
April. A majority of these are men and 
boys who soon become voters and help 
make the laws which govern American wo- 
men who are forbidden to vote. 

Twenty years ago Friday week the first 
number of the Rutland, Vt., Daily Herald 
was given to the public. The Herald, 
though not exactly a Woman Suffrage pa- 
per, is a good newspaper, and we cordially 
wish it many more good score years. 


A summer lodge for working women was 
established at Wollaston last year, the wo- 
men going back and forth from their work 
in the city each day, and it was a great suc- 
cess. This summer a larger house will be 
furnished and made self-supporting. 


One of the thoughtful women most inter- 
ested in the work of the Educational and 
Industrial Union, has sent us a summary, 
which will be found in another column, of 
the strong and helpful influences of the 
Sunday afternoon meetings for women. 


Within sight of Abraham Lincoln’s grave, 
and a few days after the anniversary of his 
assassination, the colored Jubilee Singers 
were refused at every hotel in the city of 
Springfield, Ill., a violation of the princi- 
ples his life taught and his death made holy. 


The mother of Thomas Hughes, who, at 
the age of eighty-three, is coming to Ameri- 
ca this month to visit the colony of her son 
in Tennessee, will be the guest of Mr. G. 
W. Childs, of Philadelphia, and a special 
car has been offered to take her to her des- 
tination. 


The work of boring the artesian well at the 
Providence depot has been discontinued. 
It has reached adepth of 2160 feet, and 
while the water does not flow yet the well 
yields by pumping 8000 gallons per day, or 
16,000 gallons per twenty-four hours, of 
pure spring water. 


Young Robert Barrett Browning works in 
Antwerp ina yreat square room entirely 
without ornament. ‘‘I prefer to paint in a 
studio unadorned,” he says, ‘*‘because my 
pictures will then gain nothing by sur- 
roundings, and I can judge of them by the 
most severe tests.” 


The Chicago Tribune of April 30 says the 
movement ‘‘for the equality of the sexes 
in public affairs has certainly not made any 
progress in this country during the past de- 
cade. It never has been and never will be 
a change demanded by intelligent women.” 
Is not that a bold, bad prophet? 


The Smith College trustees have bought 
the Crittenden property adjoining the 
Kingsley estate, so that the college now 
owns all the property on the corner of West 
and Elm streets. The buildings will be 
immediately removed, and thus improve 
the appearance of the college grounds. 


In Oregon one has to obtain a five-dollar 
license to drink whisky straight at a public 
bar. The saloon keeper is liable to heavy 
penalty if he sells to an unlicensed toper. 
The newspapers have taken to publishing 
lists of the $5 men, which is very discour- 
aging to the barkeepers.—Jnter Ocean. 


Women will vote gracefully, will soon 
wear bonnets a la ballot box, Universal 
Suffrage waists and political equality 
skirts. At first it will make a sensation, 
then it will become fashionable, after that 
a habit, then an experience, then a duty, 
and at last a blessing.—Alerandre Dumas. 


The Salem Post bas for nearly two years 
had a weekly Woman’s Column, which is 
under the editorial care of Mrs. Kate Tan- 
natt Woods. This isa mark of liberality 
on the part of the editor, Mr. C. H. Webber 
which the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
Salem highly appreciate. This column is 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00, 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool, 





if you want Carpets, ‘call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 527 Washington Street, Boston. 








No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods ay be seen and inspected before bein +f 


for. No obligation to kee geome unless perfectly satisfaotory. 
short stems, extra even hair— 


French Hair Switches, wit 


bserve the following price list: One lot 


Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... Coecvccccee $10 Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for......++es+0+s 4 


Weighing 4 o2., 30 in. long, for...+.s.sesseeeeees . £ 


Weighing 2% oz. over 24 in. long, for....-......5. 3 


Weighing 344 oz., over 34 yard long, for........+++ 5 Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long..... eoccccccce 2 
We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the greatest 


bargains. Still another lot of 5000 Real Hair Switches, from to 1 
of 50c., 75¢ , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of Real Hair GRAY 


long, at the ridiculously low prices 
SWITCHES at the same 


rice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is unequalled in the annals of hair. One large lot of Extra 


eavy Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c 


in the world, for 15c., 25c., 35c. 


being less than half the cost of importation. 


-, 25c. and 10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest 


Coudray’s Cos- 


an ’ 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Coudray’s Bandoline 10c,; less than cost. The largest size Cri te, 10c.; 
marked down from 25c. French Hairpine, Ie. per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marke: P= 


75c. Curlsin all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 


$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 


combings taken in exchange. 


Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. W - 
rant to seli the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to § a ene. * pale ond 


orn hair and 


PARIS HAIR STORE! 








426 Washington St., corner Summer, ° e BOSTON 
BOSTON: . . . ° 506 Washington Street, 
BALTIMORE: x NEW YORK: 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St Pe | | No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, ae 


Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 
LT 











very generally read even by many who do 
not fully believe in Equal Suffrage and es- 
pecially by the ladies of the city. 


Do not fail to read the excellent speech 
of Mr. T. Harris, made to the Suffragists of 
St. Louis, tound on our inside page. Mrs. 
Hazard says: ‘This report gives but an in- 
adequate idea of the address, which was 
one of the clearest, most philosophical and 
convincing arguments for Woman Suffrage 
I have ever heard.” 


A school teacher in Ohio turned a colored 
scholar out of school because, as he said, he 
‘‘did not teach darkeys.” The school trus- 
tees refused to interfere, but Judge Baxter 
in the United States Circuit Court gave the 
boy fifty dollars’ damages. The suit was 
brought against both teacher and trustees, 
but the judgment was against the teacher 
only. 


Henry Ward Beecher says of the suit 
against him for breach of contract to speak 
before an agricultural society in Maryland, 
that he made no contract,—that the bureau 
contracted for him, and that he would not 
goto Maryland for one lecture. He says 
the agricultural folks offered to settle for 
one thousand dollars, and that he told them 
to go to the dogs. 


Sussex county, Delaware, has a new and 
curious industry in the shape of a plaque 
factory, with a napkin-ring annex. The 
factory is at Frankford, and tbe plaques and 
rings are made of walnut and maplewood. 
One hundred and seventy hands are em- 
ployed, and large orders for the plaques 
have been received from Paris, Rome and 
Vienna, where they are in great demand by 
artists and amateurs in the decorative art. 


Temperance women at the Pittsfield 
town meeting purchased a motto and a flo- 
ral cross to place nearthe box receiving 
votes on the license question, but after 


| graciously giving permission to use them in 


the way cesired, “‘the powers that be” re- 
fused to allow them in the hall. The chair 
had consulted some of the town officers and 
they objected. Evidently rum selling and 
flowers do not go together, in the minds of 
those who mean to vote for license. 


A private letter received from one of the 
oldest and most highly respected lady teach- 
ers of Rockford, Ill., dated May 2, 1881, 
says: ‘‘My own heart was so warmed and 
cheered by what I saw and heard here on 
election day, that I think others might be 
encouraged by hearing aboutit. For twen- 
ty-five years I have served my country as a 
teacher in her public schools, faithfully I 
believe, and now, after I have given the 





strength of my earlier years in this service, 
I feel that as with shattered nerves and 
broken health I begin to look from the west 
windows of life, I deserve better of my ’ 


country than to be disfranchised and class- 
ed with her vagabonds and criminals. I 
can hardly remember the time that I did 
not feel the injustice done to women, and 
more and more am I impressed with the 
certainty that nothing but the ballot can 
bring them any real or lasting benefit.” 


The cemetery at Florence, where Theo- 
dore Parker is buried, was formerly a re- 
tired spot, away on the outskirts; but now 
the growing city has taken it in, levelled 
the grounds around it, bounded it by splen- 
did boulevards, and left a beautiful knoll, 
thickly studded with monumental and me- 
morial marbles and overhung by cypress 
trees and a few pines. 


In the parlor of Mrs. Sargent, where the 
Boston Radical Club have so long met, the 
front windows are curtained with tapestry 
which passed through the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789; the brass chimney-set used to 
belong to a Roman palace; the furniture is 
covered with an antique embroidery of 
®sop’s fables; there is a large gilt-framed 
throne-chair from the palace of Louis Phil- 
lippe; a bust of Wendell Phillips; a barp; 
and the walls are covered with engravings 
from the paintings of Lebrun. 

Mrs. Livermore, accompanied by her hus- 
band, will sail for Europe in the Parthia, 
May 25, to be absent three or four months. 
She purposes to attend the conferences of 
the British and International Federation, of 
which Mrs. Josephine E. Butler is the soul, 
who is so bravely working against the con- 
tinental and English system of State regu- 
lated prostitution. These conferences are 
held in London, June 22, 23, 24. Afterthis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Livermore will go to Switzer- 
land and Germany. The readers of the 
JOURNAL are promised letters from Mrs. 
Livermore’s pen during her absence. Her 
address while abroad will be 11 Queen 
square, Bloomsbury, London, W. C., Eng- 
land. 


It has been currently reported that Yale 
professors have established a course of in- 
struction for women, following the example 
of the Harvard ‘‘Annex.” This rumor is 
not entirely correct. Professor W. G. 
Sumner, of New Haven, explains the matter 
in a private letter as follows: ‘No formal 
arrangements for instructing women have 
been made here. It has always been cus- 
tomary for women to attend certain exer- 
cises if they chose. Of course, they lived 
in New Haven, or were at school here. 
Professor Peck has had a class of womenin 
Latin, but, I think, men were in the class 
also, and the arrangement was quite infor- 
mal. No women have ever attended any of 
my classes, I am sorry to say. We have 
never made any formal arrangements about 
women, but I know of nothing to prevent 
them from attending any exercises here.” 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AS A WOMAN- 
WORSHIPPER. 


While the world is busy discussing the 
dead earl’s public career, and passing po- 
litical judgments upon him that will most 
of them need revision when the prejudices 
and passions of the time are passed away, 
there is one side of his character upon 
which we may all look without risking a 
conflict of opinion. His private life was 
not merely pure, it was idyllic. The mar- 
riages of great men have so generally been 
unfortunate that it is worth something to 
humanity to have a grand example, like 
Beaconsfield’s, te cite on the other side. 
Poets have been proverbially unhappy hus- 
bands, and yet here wasa man who had 
the poetic temperament in all its tropical 
intensity, and was supremely happy in his 
marital relations. It is refreshing when the 
cynic confronts us with Milton, Addison, 
Shelley, Byron, Dickens, and a host of oth- 
er unfortunates, to be able to turn to the 
two illustrious characters who have passed 
away so nearly together—Carlyle and Dis- 
raeli—and listen to one singing the praises 
of his Jeanie, and the other those of Mary 
Anne Lewis. 

It was in 1889 that Benjamin Disraeli led 
the widow of his friend, Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis, to the altar. At the previous elec- 
tion he and Mr. Lewis had run together 
for the borough of Maidstone, and both 
were elected. Parliament opened, but Mr. 
Lewis never spoke, and died within a few 
months of his election. Two years later, 
Mrs. Lewis, who was the daughter of Cap- 
tain Viney Evans, R. N., became Mrs. Dis- 
raeli, and brought to the future Premier 
not only a considerable fortune, but perfect 
companionship. She was ten years his 
senior, and if a passage in ‘‘Endymuion” is 
to be trusted as autobiographical, she re- 
lieved him of fully half the embarrassment 
of popping the question. To her influence 
he always largely ascribed the success of 
his after life. ‘‘Women will do much for 
you,” says Myra to Endymion Ferrars 
(Disraeli’s mask), and certain it is that Benj- 
amin Disraeli believed implicitly that they 
had done more for him than all other instru, 
mentalities combined. Truth is stranger 
than fiction, and it is the simpie truth that 
Mrs. Brydges Wyllyams, of Torquay, Dev- 
onshire, out of her woman’s admiration for 
his genius, made him the heir to her estate, 
worth some $150,000. She only exacted 
from him in return his friendship while she 
lived, anc a promise that she should rest 
after death among the Disraelis at Hughen- 
den. Nor will it be forgotten that to the 
Queen’s high personal esteem for him he 
owed a series of fevorsin his conduct of 
the government such as Victoria has never 
shown to any other of the long line of able 
statesmen who have served as her Prime 
Ministers. 

He was all chivalrous deference to wo- 
men in general, and all devotion to one wo- 
man in particular. Addressing the farmers 
of Buckinghamshire at a harvest home 
festival, he called his spouse ‘‘the best wife 
in England,” and he dedicated ‘‘Sybil” ‘‘to 
the most severe of critics, but a perfect 
wife.” At every turn in the road along 
which we trace his path to fame, we see 
standing beside him this enchanting figure 
of a faithful wife, nerving his ambition, 
soothing his defeats, and entering with zest 
into his ultimately startling triumphs. The 

story has often been told of her riding with 
him down to the House of Commons, giv- 
ing no sign of the acute pain caused her by 
having her thumb severely crushed by the 
carriage door, lest her distress might un- 
nerve him for the great speech which he 
was shortly to deliver. It well illustrates 
the fine sympathies that linked them to 
each other. The vicinage of Hughenden 
has been full of touching anecdotes of their 
home felicity. Disraeli purchased Hugh- 
enden Manor from the Norris family, and 
Mrs. Disraeli did with it, while she lived, 
what she pleased. The handsome mansion 
‘was more than half hidden by beeches and 
elms, and the gardens and conservatories 
were. exceedingly beautiful. In a little 
basket-carriage, behind a shaggy black 
pony, called Jack, Mrs. Disraeli was accus- 
tomed to ride around among her husband’s 
neighbors and tenantry, with smiles for her 
social equals, and an open hand for those of 
poorer station. At her instance Mr. Dis- 
raeli long since built a convenient and well- 
appointed schoolhouse, in connection with 
St. Michael’s Church, where they were to 
be seen kneeling together every Sunday 
when Parliament was not in session. They 
both took a deep interest in the laborers’ 
families on their estate, and each cottage 
was a little model of convenience and com- 
fort. It is not surprising that this fond 
couple should have been regarded as some- 
thing more than common clay by the sim- 
ple countryfolk thereabouts. 

After they had passed through nearly 
thirty years of life together, thirty years in 
which his political career had been a well- 
nigh unbroken succession of defeats, there 
came a day, in 1868, when the Queen offer- 
ed him acoronet. He declined it, but ask- 
ed Her Majesty to bestow the honor upon 
his wife, and she accordingly became Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield. A little over four 
years later, in December, 1872, she died, 
and the world knows that what Carlyle said 


of his Jeanie was true of Disraeli also— 
‘the light of my life has gone out.” On 
foot, with uncovered head, and alone, he 
followed her remains to the crypt of the 
little church of St. Michael’s, which he 
soon after restored and beautified .n her 
gracious memory. 

Those who enjoyed the old earl’s intima- 
cy have testified to the crushing effect of 
her death upon him. And yet his was the 
poetic, the hopeful, the unquenchable spirit, 
and so he lived on, and worked with some- 
thing of the same fine fire. And yet not 
quite! He amazed us with his ‘“‘spirited 
foreign policy,” and entertained us with his 
“Endymion,” but there was something 
lacking in it all. He was one of those wo- 
man-depending men, of whom the world 
has none too many, who cannot achieve the 
full measure of their possibilities unsup- 
ported by a woman’s companionship. They 
cling and climb, and climb because they 
cling. There is no reason to believe that 
Mary Anne Disraeli, any more than Jeanie 
Carlyle, was the intellectual equal of her 
husband. But it is evident that, minus her 
association, he was not equal to his own 
fame. It is not surprising that he should 
have been put down among the friends of 
woman’s enfranchisement, or that ‘‘Endy- 
mion” should be full of Eveolatry, if we 
may be permitted the coinage. He had a 
chequered public experience, in which the 
glories of triumph shimmered with a fitful 
splendor against a heavy background of 
checks and reverses, but in his home he 
possessed, like William Wordsworth, 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel light.” 

So, when we grow tired of rehearsing 
the facts and arguing the lessons of his 
public life, we may at least turn from the 
fierce debater, the adroit Tory leader, the 
Premier of surprises, the courtier at Wind- 
sor, and the weaver of bizarre fictions, the 
strange Semitic genius, half of the Occi- 
dent and half of the Orient, and contem- 
plate with something like unanimous ad- 
miration the man Benjamin Disraeli who 
paid such knightly homage to woman and 
was proud to say that he owed to the gen- 
tle sex nearly all the fame, and quite all the 
happiness he tasted. — Traveller. 


~~ 
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THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE. 

It was Lincoln, if I remember rightiy, 
who gave us the famous dictum on the 
slavery conflict: ‘‘Sir, on such a question 
as this there is no other side.” 

There are but few problems of human dis- 
cussion of which this can be said; but there 
are a few, and the power to discover what 
and where these are is one of the ‘‘proxi- 
mate principles” which go to form a leader. 
To wake every morning, as was maliciously 
said of a great man, with the conviction 
that everything is an open question is a 
tendency fatally syoonymous with a grow- 
ing intellectual culture, unbalanced by an 
increased spiritual refinement. Nothing is 
easier than, through excess of tolerance, to 
make unmerciful mistakes. 

The temperance agitation to-day involves 
two or three distinct departures, of only 
one of which can it be fairy and fear- 
lessly said that there is no other side. The 
right of one set of sober men to impose pri- 
vate sumptuary laws upon another may be 
problematical, and my attempt to rebuke 
the friend upon whose table I find the wine 
which I do not taste would be an insuffer- 
able impertinence. If his be in any sense a 
consecrated life, it is not for me to cast a 
doubt upon his Christian sincerity in a mat- 
ter upon which he may have reflected as in- 
telligently and acted as conscientiously as 
I. Itis as much my duty to respect his de- 
cision (assuming always, be it remembered, 
that it is a dedicated, not a worldly one) as 
it is to abide by mine. I should be as much 
to blame if I offended the laws of hospital- 
ity by criticising the morale of his table as 
I should if I did not leave it with sad and 
deepened determination not to alter that of 
my own. It hardly seems necessary for ab- 
stainers to step aside from their ranks to 
chatter on this point, which is as clear cut 
as a star to people of intelligence, tolerance 
and acquaintance with varied social condi- 
tions; and for the rest, they must live and 
learn. 

One thing, however, would seem to be 
past dispute. Somehow, the sale of liquors 
must be checked. Something must be done 
to close the grog shops. A power bold 
enough to be strong and strong enough to 
be bold must shut the door, as God shut 
the door for Noah which he could not or 
did not move himself. If moral suasion, 
and Christian example, and medical treat- 
ment, and public sentiment, and the pledge, 
and the red-ribbon clubs, and the prayer 
meeting, puff about these gaping gates like 
the breath of babies, the tornado that shall 
beat them back must come; and whether it 
come by the law or the gospel, who shall 
be offended? 

The power that will do the thing, what- 
ever it be, is the power that must do it. As 
long as eighty-five per cent. of our prison- 
ers owe their incarceration to drunkenness; 
as long as there is in our cities one licensed 
place for the sale of liquor to every one 








hundred and seventy inhabitants; as long 


as sixty thousand persons a year in this 
country die drunk or from the effects of 
drink, there is no other side to the matter. 
The grog shops must be shut. At any cost 
—whether of public interference or private 
self-denial, whether the law goes on the 
statute book or the wine comes off the din- 
ner table—by some means the grog shops 
must be shut. He is either criminally ig- 
norant of the facts or criminally indiffer- 
ent to them who can deny this. 

Granting as much (as the truly humane, 
or those who desire to seem so, are usually 
ready todo), we are met—yesterday, to-day, 
and forever—by the presumption that pro- 
hibition does not prohibit. I call it a pre- 
sumption, for the facts will bear me out in 
saying that it is impossible to condemn an 
unenforced law; and that wherever the law 
has been enforced the relative drunkenness 
of a community has enormously decreased. 

The late Judge Shepley, of Portland, 
himself not a Prohibitionist, told me that 
there was no question but that the Maine 
law had been a success everywhere outside 
of the cities, where, in his judgment, it 
failed. In other words, the law had been 
enforced in the country; it had been unen- 
forced in the towns. Its effects depended, 
not upon the nature of the law, but upon 
the nature of the execution. 

This is too long a question, however, to 
be more than approached in a newspaper 
column, and my object in touching at all 
here upon a matter involving so much 
study, fidelity, forbearance, candor, and 
good sense as the present stage of the tem- 
perance movement is to suggest chiefly the 
immense value of experience as a factor in 
forming one’s opinions upon this difficult 
and delicate subject. 

Lecky has said that deficiency of charity 
is apt to be deficiency of imagination. It 
may be'said that deficiency of imagination 
is at the root of most of the mistakes of 
well-intentioned people! The absence of 
imagination as amotive power in morals is 
one of the most extraordinary, as it is one 
of the dreariest revelations that life makes 
tous. For the greater part of men it may 
safely be said that they are absolutely un- 
able to conceive of positions which they 
have never occupied. 

Whether or not virtue be a matter of lat- 
itude and longitude, force of argument is 
practically a matter of personal attitude, 
and many a moral truth has sprung from 
individual emergency. 

“I was not a Prohibitionist to begin 
with,” said awoman familiar with the pres- 
ent forms of temperance effort to a scholar- 
ly and eloquent man, whose name is a na- 
tional possession. “It took three years’ 
wor to make me so.” 

“] have been one for twenty years,” he 
said, quickly. ‘‘And do you want to know 
what brought me there? It was following 
a dear friend from rum shop to rum shop 
at midnight, night after night, io vain. 
That settled the matter for me.” 

I trust I shall not be thought to forget 
the exceptions—among whom the true, the 
beautiful, and the good may, of course, be 
found, and should, of course, be honored 
—if I venture the assertion that, as a rule, 
they are not the people who know much 
about drunkards who oppose faithful legal 

experiments on the liquor question. They 
are not likely to be the men acquainted 
with the prevailing modes of grappling 
with this great public disgrace; nor the 
men who go down into the reform club, 
and lend the lustre of their spotless names 
to its blotted rolls; not the men who take 
the “reformed man’s” arm on his way by 
the fifteen drinking-hells that he must pass 
to get home from his prayer meeting; not 
the men who follow him into the saloons, 
when he has eluded them, or watch for him 
in dangerous streets or on dangerous days 
(as the pure and courageous Robertson 
watched to save miserable women); not the 
men who hunt up the poor fellow in the 
police station, and get him a doctor, and 
help him out with his first fine, and reinstate 
him at his work, and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with him through the fight. These 
are not the men from whom we hear the 
most about the inequality of sumptuary re- 
strictions, and the importance of true tem- 
perance, and moderate indulgence, and per- 
sonal liberty, and so on. Nor is it apt to 
be the woman who has brought the whole 
sway of her womanly prerogative, her so- 
cial ease, her personal charm, her delicate 
bearing, her cultured thought and trained 
sympathy—all to bear like light upon the 
salvation of even one abandoned drunkard; 
not the woman who has brooded over him 
like a mother for the first terrible months 
of his recovery, who has seer. him every 
day, who has prayed for him every hour, 
who has guided him like an angel and 
guarded him like a woman, and recreated 
his diseased and desperate will, and made 
aman out of that brute, only to see him 
sucked under and drawn down before her 
eyes, and the slow, painful, but precious 
effects of Christian sympathy destroyed in 
a moment by a “‘beer” seller at a “‘licensed” 
counter—this is not the woman who is most 
sensitively alive to the social necessity of 
offering wine to her guests. 

Nor, alas! is it the silent man whose 
mythical wealth can never buy him a home 
without a shame, because of the lad he lost, 





no one can say just when or where or how; 


nor is it the woman with the haughty, hag- 
gard face, that we can almost select at ran- 
dom as the face of a drunkard’s wife. 
These are not the people who find it some- 
how natural to be more keenly aware of the 
objections to any implacable attack upon 
the easy dissemination of intoxicants than 
of the reasons, edged and burning as the 
sword of flame, why such attacks should 
be made, and made without compromise, 
and made to succeed in God’s name. 

Experience is a searching illuminator of 
the intellect, as well as a marvelous chas- 
tener of the will and heart. The opinions 
of men and women who have given their 
lives to a work so repulsive, disheartening, 
and unpopular as that which we call the 
temperance reform, have a value which we 
who hide behind our ease, or shield our- 
selves with our inadequacv, or look on 
through the eye-glasses of our inertia, or 
quiver beneath the yoke of our helplessness 
cannot afford to underrate. Until we will, 
unless we cap go and do likewise, the testi- 
mony of a dedicated life should stand 
apart for us with something of the sacred- 
ness of a spirit’s. To sneer at it is ignoble. 
To respect it isaduty. To learn from it is 
a privilege. There isacertain presumption 
indefinable as the evidence of consecration, 
in favor of its conclusions. Against all 
mere worldliness of motive this presump- 
tion is immense.—Zlizabeth Stuart Phelps in 
the Independent. 
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CINCINNATI FAIENCE. 





It is said that unsuccessful efforts have 
been made in different parts of Europe to 
imitate or reproduce the faience of Limo- 
ges. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that in the United States we are in- 
debted to the intelligent interest and per- 
sistence of Miss McLaughlin for its accom- 
plishment. Months of labor and considera 
ble money were spent before success was 
achieved; the preparation of clays, the 
adaptation of colors, suitable firing for un- 
derglaze decoration, were all matters of 
vital importance in the accomplishment of 
the new decorative process. Down to this 
time there were no facilities for firing dec- 
orated wares beyond the very imperfect 
means used for firing the overglaze work of 
jars, and the ordinary kilns of the potters. 

During the process of her experiments in 
1877-78, the work of Miss McLaughlin was 
done at the pottery of P. L. Coultry & 
Co., where special pride was felt in the 
matter by members of the firm and employés, 
and where everything in their power was 
done to insure success, 

In giving credit where credit is due, it 
may be added that Mr. Joseph Bailey, Sen- 
ator, and his son Joseph, of Mr. Dallas’s 
pottery, gave her many practical sugges- 
tions, derived from their long experience 
in the business. It required the union of 
the knowledge of the artist, the chemist, 
and the potter, to conduct the experiments 
to a successful termination. 

The glaze used was that of Messrs. Coul- 
try & Co., and was found to be admirably 
adapted to the decorative process which 
Miss McLaughlin had discovered. 

The clays, of which she used a variety, 
were brought from different parts of Ohio; 
the vases, jugs, etc., many of them her own 
designs, were at that time made by the firm 
of Coultry & Co. 

In the latter part of 1879, two kilns for 
firing decorated wares were built at the pot- 
tery of Frederick Dallas, one fur under- 
glaze, the other for overglaze work, the lat- 
ter said to be the largest of its kind in the 
United States. The cost of these kilns was 
advanced by two ladies, respectively Miss 
McLaughlin and Mrs. Maria Longworth 
Nichols. During the year 1879, the work 
of Miss McLaughlin was transferred to the 
Hamilton Road pottery of Frederick Dallas. 

In her specialty, which may be called 
Cincinnati faience, Miss McLaughlin has 
been constantly at work, month by month 
increasing her knowledge of methods, etc., 
until the results show a high degree of ex- 
cellence and beauty. Many of her pieces 
have found homes in New York and other 
cities, but some of her largest and most 
successful specimens have not been seen 
outside of Cincinnati. Her ‘‘Ali Baba” 
vase, forty-two inches high, was produced 
in the winter of 1879-80, and has been pre- 
sented by Miss McLaughlin, with other 
pieces, to the Women’s Art Museum Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati. In the rooms of the 
association, with other ceramic work, it 
forms the nucleus of a collection probably 
destined to have historic interest in the fu- 
ture years. This ‘‘Ali Baba” vase, or jar, 
has a groundwork of sage green, blending 
the gradations of color from tone the full 
up to a fleecy, cloud-like greenish white; 
the decoration is a Chinese hibiscus, the 
colors being held in subdued tones. The 
potting of this piece, said to be the largest 
made down to that time in the United 
States, is the work of Frederick’ Dallas. 

The success of the Cincinnati faience by 
Miss McLaughlin led to numerous experi- 
ments by others toward the same end. A 
number of them were successful in the dis- 
covery of the principles involved in the new 
process, and all were distinguished by indi- 
vidual characteristics of style. Notable 





among the discoverers and workers in this 





specialty are Mrs. William Dodd, Mrs. M. 
V. Keenan, Mrs. Dr. Meredith, and Mr. J. 
T. Wheatley.— Mrs. Aaron F. Perry in Har- 
per’s Magazine for May. 





WHAT AIR SHALL WX BREATHE AT 
NIGHT! 


Many years ago Florence Nightingale as- 
saulted the popular superstition against 
breathing night air with the unanswerable 
question, ‘‘What other air can you breathe 
at night?” Dr. Oswald, in the last number 
of the Popular Science Monthly, enters upon 
the assault against this superstition, which 
survives every attack, upon no other ascer- 
tainable ground than that the less reason 
there is for a superstition the harder it is to 
kill it. 

‘Before we can hope,” he says, ‘‘to get 
rid of the consumption with any chance of 
success, we have to get rid of the night- 
air superstition. It is probable the most 
prolific single cause of impaired health, 
even among the civilized nations of our en- 
lightened age, though its absurdity rivals 
the grossest delusions of the witchcraft era. 
The subjection of holy reason to hearsay 
could hardly go further. ° 

‘*‘Beware of the night wind; be sure an 
close your windows after dark!’ In other 
words, beware of God’s free air; be sure 
and infect your lungs with the stagnant, 
azotized, and offensive atmosphere of your 
bed room. Inother words, beware of the 
rock spring; stick to sewerage. Is night 
air injurious? Is there a single tenable pre- 
text for such an idea? Since the day of 
creation that air Las been breathed with im- 
punity by millions of different animals— 
tender, delicate creatures, some of them— 
fawns, lambs, and young birds. The moist 
night air of the tropical forests is breathed 
with impunity by our next relatives, the 
anthropoid apes—the same apes that soon 
perish with consumption in the close 
though generally well-warmed atmosphere 
of our northern menageries. Thousands 
of soldiers, hunters and lumbermen sleep 
every night in tents and open sheds without 
the least injurious consequences; men in 
the last stage of consumption have recov: 
ered by adopting a semi-savage mode of 
life, and camping out doors in all but the 
stormiest nights. Is it the draught you 
fear, or the contrast of temperature? 
Blacksmiths and railroad conductors seem 
to thrive under such influence. Draught? 
Have you never seen boys skating in the 
teeth of a snow storm at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour? “They counteract the effect 
of the cold air by vigorous exercise.’ Is 
there no other way of keeping warm? Does 
the north wind damage the fine lady sitting 
motionless in her sleigh, or the pilot and 
helmsman of a storm-tossed vessel? It can- 
not be the inclemency of the open air, 
for, even in sweltering summer nights, the 
sweet south wind, blessed by all creatures 
that draw the breath of life, brings no re- 
lief to the victim of atrophobia. There is 
no doubt that families who have freed 
themselves from the curse of that supersti- 
tion can live out and out healthier in the 
heart of a great city than its slaves on the 
airiest highland of the southern Apen- 
nines,” 

Is there not, the reader perhaps asks, 
danger in the malarious air of the Roman 
campagna or the Charleston meadows? 
Yes! There are regions where air is pois- 
onous. But the only way to escape the 
poison is not to live in sucha region. You 
might as well allow sewer gas in your bath 
room and expect to escape the poison by 
keeping the chamber door closed, as to live 
in a malarious swamp and escape the mala- 
ria by trying to live in an air-tight house. 
Any fresh air is better than any stale air.— 
Christian Union. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 

No doubt about it, thissummer will bring 
the end of the world to some people on it. 
Not, however, because of the comet, or any 
such phenomenon. The earth is not to be 
either switched off its track or wiped up by 
that sort of ethereal vapor. Philosophers 
have calculated that the entire tail, a hun- 
dred millions of miles long, of one of these 
visitors, if it could be swept up and gather- 
ed together as so much star dust, would 
about fill a good sized hand bag such as 
shoppers carry. A great comet might take 
a gentleman’s portmanteau to hold it, It is 
idle, therefore, for people to face the com- 
ing summer with their eyes upon vague, if 
not void space overhead; they had far bet- 
ter fix them on the streets, underfoot. There 
is not only more to be expected from this 
direction, but it is their own lookout and 
of their own planting, so to speak. Be- 
tween ‘‘queer” tasting Croton water and 
foul streets, New York is getting its mind 
ready for a pestilence, having got every- 
thing else ready forit. ‘‘German” measles, 
the kind that come out and “go in,” chol- 
era, typhus fever and the small-pox are 
among the choice of evils the New Yorker 
has set before him. It is a serious matter. 
London is scourged with the small-pox, @P- 
parently not having got its vaccination laws 
to work as promptly as some other cities. 
But the warnings are not confined to great 
cities. Little ones have their share. Here 
and there even beautiful country villages, 
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that formerly had nothing more than ‘‘the 
chills” to talk about, if that, and counted 
as healthy, winter and summer, now have 
their outbreaks of diphtheria, and their 
shut-up school houses in consequence. 
There is nothing sudden and, it may be 
said, nothing surprising about all this. 

When a village drinks polluted water 
from its pumps, all the mountain breezes 
that sweep through its elms and maples will 
not purify the underground poisoning of its 
springs. When a town jies inches deep in 
venerable dirt, the fact that two rivers wash 
its sides, and that it sometimes rains in 
that place will not prevent each wind that 
blows from scattering the epidemics that 
come of dirt, through the houses, and the 
churches and the open shopdoors, And so 
there is a serious look-out for this summer 
in all unclean places, our own city among 
the rest. The end of the world comes in 
time to every man, but there is no reason 
to advance it by neglect, or to cut short the 
span of the feeblest almshouse foundling by 
ignorant carelessness. In this or any great 
city carelessness is a crime, when health 
officials and guardians neglect their duty; 
having undertaken to do it, ignorance is a 
crime. 

Is there a leaky gas main in the street by 
your premises? Is the sewer-inlet foul, so 
that you hold your breath as you step up 
the curb? Is your gutter choked up with 
foulness; or does the cellar window of your 
house send out a waft of stale, indescriba- 
ble odors? Is the street before your door 
piled with the dirt of last December—the 
reeking rubbish of last week—and the pota- 
to parings of yesterday? These are the 
earthly comets to be looked to, with long 
trains of disease and destruction on their 
unseen breath. If you could only put all 
these where the new comet is 0 degrees, 0 
minutes, right ascension, there would be a 
cleaner bill for July and August. If it be 
otherwise, itis not the fault of the skies, 
which did their small part yesterday to- 
wards the spring cleaning. First make 
your own premises clean and then report 
and re-report, and give the departments no 
rest, whose sworn business is to look after 
the soundness elsewhere. — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL INSPECTORS. 

The London School Board, by a vote of 
21 to 20, the chairman giving the casting 
vote, has decided that women are eligible 
for the office of school inspector, This is 
another victory for the cause of woman’s 
advancement. Hitherto in London women 
have taught in the schools, have voted at 
elections for school boards, and have sat 
upon the school boards, but have been ex- 
cluded from the only remaining privilege, 
that of serving as school inspectors. The 
opposition to the change based their argu- 
ments on the absurdity, as they termed it, 
of sending a woman to inspect the work of 
masters of schools; but why this is any 
more absurd than to send men to inspect 
the work of schoolmistresses they failed to 
make clear. Notice was served of an in- 
tention to move the rescinding of the reso- 
lution, and it is possible that the progressive 
action of the board may be reversed. 
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THEODORE PARKER ON MARRIAGE. 





Men and women, and especially young 
people, do not know that it takes years to 
marry completely two hearts, even of the 
most loving and well-sorted. But nature 
allows no sudden change. We slope very 
gradually from the cradle to the summit of 
life. Marriage is gradual, a fraction of us 
atatime, A happy wedlock is a long fall- 
ing in love. I know young people think 
love belongs only to brown hair and plump, 
round, crimson cheeks. So it does for its 
beginning, just as Mount Washington be- 
gins at Boston bay. But the golden mar- 
riage is a part of love which the bridal day 
knows nothing of. Youth is the tassel and 
silken flower of love, age is the full corn, 
ripe and solid in the ear. Beautiful is the 
morning of love with its prophetic crimson, 
violet, purple and gold, with its hopes of 
days that are tocome. Beautiful also is 
the evening of love, with its glad remem- 
brances, and its rainbow side turned toward 
heaven as well as earth. Young people 
marry their opposites in temperament and 
general character and such marriages are 
generally good ones. They do it instinetive- 
ly. The young man does not say, ‘My 
black eyes require to be wed with blue and 
my over-vehemence requires to be a little 
modified with somewhat of dullness and 
reserve.” When these opposites come to- 
gether to be wed they do not know it, but 
each thinks the other just like himself. Old 
people never marry their opposites; they 
marry their similars and from calculation. 
Each of these two arrangements is very 
proper, In their long journey these oppo- 
sites will fall out by the way a great many 
times, and charm the other back again, and 
by and by they will be agreed as to the 
place they will go to, and the road they will 
go by and both become reconciled. The 
man will be nobler and larger for being as- 
sociated with so much humanity unlike 
himself, and she will be a nobler woman 
for having manhood beside her, that seeks 
to correct her deficiencies and supply her 





with what she lacks, if the diversity be not 
too great, and if there be real generosity 
and love in their hearts to begin with. The 
old bridegroom, having a much shorter 
journey to make, must associate himself 
with one like himself. A perfect and com- 
plete marriage is, perhaps, as rare as per- 
fect personal beauty. Men and women are 
married fractionally, now a small fraction, 
then a large fraction. Very few are mar- 
ried totally, and they only I think, after 
some forty or fifty years of gradual ap- 
proach and experiment. Such a large and 
sweet fruit is a complete marriage, that it 
needs a very long summer to ripen in and 
then a long winter to mellow and season. 
But a real, happy marriage of love and 
judgment between a noble man and woman, 
is one of the things so very handsome that 
if the sun were as the Greek poets fabled, 
a god, he might stop the world in order to 
feast his eyes with such a spectacle. 





THE WILL OF JAMES T. FIELDS. 

The will of James T. Fields is filed in the 
Essex county probate office. By its pro- 
visions the Charles street residence is given 
to his wife, together with all its furniture, 
his books, works of art and manuscripts. 
The widow also receives his life insurance 
and the income of $100,000. There are 
other legacies of from $1000 to $5000 to 
relatives and friends, including $1000 to 
Edwin P. Whipple. After the death of the 
widow, if she does not direct differently, 
$5000 is to be paid E. P. Whipple, $5000 to 
John G. Whittier, $5000 to J. 8. Clark, 
$5000 to Lucy Larcom, $5000 to W. D. 
Howells, $5000 to T. B. Aldrich, $5000 to 
Sarah M. Adams, $5000 to Elizabeth Ad 
ams, $5000 to Dr. L. B. Adams. He gives 
unconditionally $3000 to the Boys’ High 
School of Portsmouth, N. H.; $3000 to the 
Girls’ High School, Portsmouth, N. H.; 
$5000 to the Howard Benevolent Society, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; $5000 to the Aged Col- 
ored Women’s Home, Boston; $3000 to the 
Home for Aged Men, Boston; $3000 to the 
Dedham Home; $3000 to the New Eng- 
land Freedmen’s Aid Society; for the use 
of the chapel of Rev. Mr. Winkley to the 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, $3000; 
Knezland street Hospital, $3000; to Harvard 
College library, his manuscripts of books 
and poems; to Dartmouth College, one 
hundred volumes. This will was drawn 
up in 1869, and by a codicil subsequently 
added, he adds to his wife’s portion the es- 
tateat Manchester. James A. Little and 
James H. Beal are the executors named. 
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A TRIBUTE TO JOHN BROWN. 

An autograph letter of John Brown’s, 
shown to Frederick Douglass, called forth 
the following acknowledgement and tribute 
to the memory of the slaves’ friend: 


My Dear Sir;:—You have made me very 
much obliged to you for the letter of Jobn 
Brown. Every line and syllable written by 
the grand old hero has an especial interest 
forme. About the time this letter of his 
was written, he was living with me in 
Rochester, N. Y., and hence letters for him 
were directed to my care. There were rea- 
sons growing out of his ‘‘free State work” 
in Kansas which made it necessary at that 
time to avoid publicity. I never had under 
my roof at any time such an incarnation of 
justice and the true martyr spirit as when 
John Brown lived with me. He was a con- 
stant thorn in my side. I could not help 
feeling that this man’s zeal in the cause of 
my enslaved | pee was holier and higher 
than mine. could speak for my race—he 
could fight for my race. I could live 
for my race—John Brown could die for 
my race. My zeal was bounded by 
time; his stretched away into the silent 
depths of eternity. His call to me was: 
“Come up higher,” and, not being ready to 
rise to his height, his calls troubled me; 
still, I was drawn to him—loved him. He 
was one of the few men I have met with, the 
greatness of whose soul grew upon me the 
more I saw of him. Thanks to Ingalls and 
to Edmunds—the two noble Senators, one 
speaking for free and glorious Kansas and 
the other for Vermont (whose green moun- 
tains were, in the darkest days of slavery, 
tov sacred to liberty to tolerate the foot- 
prints of aslave hound)—for the stinging 
rebuke they gave to the Senator who tried 
to stamp upon the grave of John Brown. 
But I only meant to thank you, which I do 
most heartily, for calling my attention to 
this letter of the glorious old hero and mar- 
tyr. Very truly yours, 

FREDERICK Dove ass. 


HUMOROUS. 


When does the rain become too familiar 
with a lady? When it begins to patter on 
her back. 


What is the difference between a house- 
ae and a justice of the peace? One 
angs papers and the other executes them. 


Last summer she was eating green corn by 
gnawing it from a cob, when her teeth be- 
came entangled with a corn silk, ‘Oh, 
dear,” said she, impatiently, ‘‘I wish when 
they got the corn made they would pull out 
the basting threads!” 


A hard case.—Enter young husband, 
who throws himself into a chair, and ex- 
claims: ‘What! toothache again, Maria! I 
do call that hard upon afeller! Why, you 
had toothache when I left this morning! 
And here have I been at Epsom all day, 
with the jolliest lot o’ fellers ever got to- 
gether in one drag, and wona pot o’ money, 
and had no end of a jolly time, and I did 














think I should find something cheerful and 
jolly to greet a feller when I got home! And 
there you are—toothache again! I do call 
it upon a feller—precious hard!” 


One day when Mr. Harness was staying 
at a famous country house he found a gen- 
tleman pacing up and down the parlor in 
the most distressing agitation of mind. ‘‘Is 
there anything the matter?” inquired Mr. 
Harness, anxiously. ‘‘The matter!” he re- 
plied, *‘1 should think there was! Three 
of the worst things that can gaye! hap- 

n to.a man: [’m in Jove, I’m in debt, and 
Pve doubts about the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity.” 

Curtis Andrews and his wife have lived 
go for sixty years in Caroline county, 
Md., and have never quarreled. When asked 
for the secret of their domestic happiness, 
the old man replied: ‘Well, I have always 
noticed that there is more trouble between 
man and wife over making the fire in the 
morning than anything else. If they get 
along smoothly about that everything else is 
smooth. My wife and I went to housekeep- 
ing together in our log cabin nigh fifty 
years ago. We’ve only got one fireplace, but 
that’s a big one. hen we moved in I 
said to her, ‘Sally, I’ll make the fire and I'll 
’tend to it.’ I made that fire, and it’s been 
burning ever since. For nigh fifty years I've 
covered up that fire before going to bed, 
and I’ve fixed it upin the morning. I’ve 
never had any matches in the house, and 
there are never any sulphur smells in the 
household. While that fire burns, sir, there 
is peace in Curtis Andrews’ home.” 








Prejudice Kills, 


‘Eleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery under the care of several of 
the best (and some of the worst) physicians, 
who gave her disease various names but no 
relief, and now she is restcred to usin good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bit- 
ters, that we had poohed at for two years, 
before using it. e earnestly hope and 
pray that no oneelse will let their sick suf- 
fer as we did, on account of prejudice 
against so good a medicine as Hop Bitters.” 
—The Parents.— Telegram, 








HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 


New Styles in 


and Corset 
Waists. 


Chemeletts, Alpha 
Uuderflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 


er. 
Agents wanted. 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 


MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETASLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 


PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWEB 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE I8 and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS SY & 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. ’s Vegetable Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 
0, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price, $1, Six Bottles to one address, $5. 
Mrs. Pinkham fre 


m freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. Address as above. 

No famil should be without Lydia E, Pinkham’s 
LIVER . They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver, 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


The most interesting and cheapest Family Illustrated 
Newspaper in the World. 


HOUSE and HOME 


An Illustrated Reform Journal of 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, FASHIONS, 
AND GENERAL NEWS. 











Edited by JOHN DE MORGAN. 
Lecturer on Social and Political Reform, The Rights 
of Woman, Etc., Etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

SECRET HISTORY OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 
AND ARISTOCRACY OF ENGLAND. 
STARTLING! SENSATION- 

AL! TRUE! 

Secrets never before published. Continuous Nov- 
els, Short Tales, Poetry, Fashion Notes, Household 
Hints, Extracts from Sermons, Facts and Fiction, 
Articles on Reform, etc, Illustrated, 16 pages, same 
size as Harper's Weekly. 

Only 99 Cents a Year. 

Single numbers, 5 cents. Splendid chromo free to 

yearly subscribers. 
METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO. 
252 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, | 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH Sex Bs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year October 
1879, and continued to June, 1800. us M 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
J a pas f examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more 
results an optional four years’ course is established 

graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and 8 7. as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical education 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of M 

For announcemente or information, 


Dean. : 
I, T. TALBO., M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


CARPETS, 


Attention is called to our present superb stock, se- 
lected with special reference to 


SPRING AD SUMMER TRADE, 
SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axminsters, Moquets, Wiltons and Body Brussels, 
with BORDERS to match. 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-Plys and In- 
grains. 


ALL WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignums, Linoleums, Mattings, Rugs, 
Etc. 














To this stock is constantly added the latest and 
choicest foreign styles by every incoming steamer. 





Our prices are moderate. All depot horse cars 
pass our door, and two elevators constantly running 
furnish easy access to any department. 





Joel Goldthwait & Co.. 


163 to 169 Washington St. 








For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
“sang pete 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 
R. MARSTON & CO. 


Abdominal 
Supporters. 








These new Supporters 
»\ commend themselves at 
once to every lady suf- 
a fering from weakness, 
}] rupture, strains or cor- 
wy pulency. They aresim- 
2 ple, durable and readily 

. adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price a $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Dress- 
reform Corset,” Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite, sn entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or calls . 

MRS. M. A. KiLGOUR, 

32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material. 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very cowfortable and is 
not affected by cold, heat 
























© of * 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulants and use 
Hop Bitters. 


Hop 
Bitters. 
4 you d; 
oz pidney 


blecure for 


use of opium; 
tobacco, or 
narcotics, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to b Bee 
Wolnantey ont Gemmleyemeten ~~ 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 


75 CHESTER SQUARE, 
Near Tremont Street. 


Office H 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tueed 
Thursdays. Ail other days engaged by appoin 














Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck’s Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 

DR. RICHARDS 


Hose and Skirt Supporters, 
The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, anc 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
Ladies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


Ay § 
ie 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Full 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any addrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 














ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Piace, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 














[Patented Ang. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.) 





The above ular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the nee ed from patterns 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing eines eopentiy. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 


“GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston, 

day at home. Sam rth $1 
$5 1p S20 Fre kaivesrraston’ 6 Coy Pore 
land, Maine. 
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THE DISCUSSION IN NEW YORK. 

The bill in favor of an amendment to 
prohibit disfranchisement in New York 
State came up in the Assembly on the 3d 
inst. The Albany Hvening Zimes of the 
next day reported the discussion, which 
elsewhere is reported as a hoax. We give 
it a place, as follows: ; 

Yesterday afternoon was the time set 
apart by the Assembly for the discussion 
of Woman Suffrage. The attendance was 
quite large, and included many of the male 
and female sympathizers with the move- 
ment. By special courtesy the ladies were 
allowed to enter upon the floor of the 
house, and were assigned seats on the south 
side, near the wall. 

The Woman Suffrage bill, reported from 
the judiciary committee by Mr. Congdon, 
for the consideration of the House, 1s en- 
titled: ‘‘An Act to Prohibit Disfranchise- 
ment,” and reads as follows: 

Sec. 1. Every woman shall be free to vote 
under the qualifications required of men; 
and no person shall be debarred, by reason 
of sex, from voting at any election, or aty 
any town meeting or school meeting. 

. 2. All acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect imme- 
diately. 

The bill was read through, when Mr. ' 
Brooks moved to strike out the title, for 
the purpose of hearing the arguments in 
favor of the bill. 

Mr. Husted said: ‘‘We have already pass- 
ed a bill, which is a law upon the statute 
* book, providing that women can vote at 
school meetings. That law has received 
the endorsement of the people of the State, 
and there are not probably ten men in the 

Legislature who would vote for its repeal. 
I believe that absolute franchise would 
bring a proportionate blessing, therefore I 
trust the motion will not prevail.” 

Mr. Cullinan: ‘‘Does the gentleman from 
Westchester believe that by the passage of 
this bili women can vote at any election?” 

Mr. Husted said that the constitution pro- 
vided that every male person may do thus 
and so; it did not say that every female can 
not do thus and so. The constitutional 
provision is affirmative, not negative. 

Mr. Spinola said he had expected that 
some champion of Suffrage would have 
come to the rescue, and advanced some rea- 
sons why this bill should pass, but no one 
had done so, The gentleman from West- 
chester had incidentally alluded to the 
question, but that was all. He had looked 
to him as one of the champions whose wis- 
dom would have been a guide to follow. 
He was not himself prepared to speak at 
any great length upon so great a question, 
but, seriously, if the government of the 
United States deemed it wise to entrust the 
liberties of the republic to the keeping of 
a million of ignorant people; if it was 
deemed wise to enfranchise a million of 
colored voters at one time, fresh from the 
cotton fields and pregnant with ignorance; 
should we hesitate to do something for the 
enlightened women of this State? Is there 
a member of this committee who will not 
admit that all the varied interests of the re- 
public will be safer in the hands of intelli- 
gent women than they can by any possibil- 
ity be in the hands of ignorant plantation 
negroes? 

Mr. Spinola then touchingly referred to 
boyhood’s happy days when prayers were 
prattled at the mother’s knee, and paid a 
high tribute to mothers generally. 

Mr. Niles asked if the gentleman from 
New York did not think that the slipper 
was more effective in the mother’s hand 
than the ballot would ever be? 

Mr. Spinola: ‘‘I am coming to that point 
directly. I have no doubt that my col- 
league received many a dish of taffy from 
the toe of his mother’s slipper, and it is to 
that fact he owes his good bringing up, and 
that he is such a promoter of wise and good 
legislation.” 

Mr. Brooks said he made this motion in 
good faith. He was not constitutionally a 
humorist, like his friend who had last spok- 
en, and the fact had been dwelt upon in 
some parts of the State to his disadvantage; 
but he was a husband, a father, and was 
proud to add, a grandfather. In the rela- 
tions of husband, father and friend, he con- 
sidered himself instructed to vote against 
this bill. He had submitted the question 
to the domestic circle. He had asked his 
much-loved and respected wife and his 
daughters what they thought about it, and 
their best judgment was against it. He had 
submitted it to the female employés of the 
family, of whom there were three or four, 
and their judgment was against it. He had 
submitted it to many friends and constitu- 
ents, and with very few exceptions, their 
scber, second thought was against confer- 
ring the political franchise upon the women 
of the State. He did not like this indirect 
method of voting for a constitution for the 
State. His best judgment was that the bill 
isin direct violation of the constitution, 
and yet it is proposed by direct act of the 
Legislature to confer the right of Suffrage 
upon women, while the constitution, which 
is the fundamental law of the land, and 
which we have sworn to support, confers 
the right upon men only. Whenever a ma- 
jority of the women of the State ask for 





such an amendment to the constitution, he, 
for one, should be willing to submit the 
question to the people, but in no indirect or 
evasive way, such as is proposed by the 
bili under consideration. He did not wish 
to indulge in frivolous remarks in regard 
to women. He had a sincere respect for 
every honest, intelligent, well-meaning wo- 
man; he would give them all the rights con- 
ferred upon them now, and more if a ma- 
jority wanted them, but he had too much 
respect for the women of the State and 
country to see them engaged in politics. 
If he was to regard the history of the world 
in respect to the administration of women, 
he should be obliged to say that their high- 
est honor is in the domestic circle, rather 
than in the public service. He then refer- 
red to what Jefferson said in relation to the 
part women played in the politics of Eu- 
rope. If the gentlemen before him would 
reco}lect, it was the influence of the women 
in the civil war which more than anything 
else prolonged the struggle for four years. 

He had stated that he believed the bill 
unconstitutional; he believed its passage 
would be unwise for women as well as for 
men. He did not believe it would do them 
any good. Thegentleman from New York 
had alluded to the enfranchisement of the 
blacks; he considered that also an unwise 
act in the way in which it was performed; 
there should have been some provisionary 
or preparatory qualifications. Allusion had 
been made to the intelligent women of the 
State; this bill did not limit the Suffrage to 
that class. There are many thousands of 
intelligent wives and mothers who, if you 
grant them this right, will not exercise it, 
while the less intelligent, the less qualified, 
would, under certain influences, be sure to 
do so. ' 

Mr. Brooks also quoted from Talleyrand, 
who had said that when he wanted a spy, or 
needed a diplomat to do an unbecoming or 
uncourteous act, when he needed a secret 
influence to undermine a government, he 
employed women for that agency. Mr. 
Brooks continued at some length citing his- 
torical facts, and said that he could give 
many more to prove the unwisdom of cloth- 
ing women with any more power than they 
already have; such a policy would result in 
disaster to them and no benefit to the State 
at large. 

Mr. Husted said the speech of the gentle- 
man from Richmond demands and com- 
mandsa reply. It was true, it was very 
true, that the disloyal women of the South 
cid much to prolong the war of the Rebel- 
lion, but it was also true that it was the loyal 
women of the country who made the defeat 
of the Rebellion possible. The patriotism 
of the women of the North had been en- 
shrined in that poem by Whittier, and Mr. 
Husted recited: 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with her four scote years and ten. 


*‘Shoot, if you must, this gray old head, 
But spare your country’s flag,”’ she said. 


That poem of the patriotism of the loyal 
women of America did more to make the 
success of the Union arms secure than any 
lines that were written since the creation of 
the world. 

The gentleman from Richmond says that 
woman has been employed asa spy anda 
diplomat and. that Talleyrand when he de- 
sired to accomplish a base purpose employ- 
ed a woman, but history says also that a 
woman,{way back in the olden time, was the 
admiration of the world and that Solomon 
himself bowed down before the queen of 
Sheba. History says that Ceesar’s wife was 
not only above suspicion but embodied the 
crystallization of the purity of the Roman 
empire; history says that Boadicea, queen 
of the British barbarians, met and defeated 
the Roman legions, history says that Catha- 
rine of Russia was the ablest monarch that 
ever sat upon the throne of that empire; 
history says that Maria Theresa, empress 
and queen of Hungary and Bohemia, com- 
pelled the monarchs of Europe to bow down 
in admiration before her; the history of to- 
day says that Queen Victoria is the ablest 
sovereign that ever sat upon the throne of 
imperial England. 

Sir, bear in mind that woman was last at 
the cross and first at thesepulchre. During 
the five thousand years that this world has 
whirled in its orbit, no one has even dared 
to challenge the integrity, the purity or the 
capacity of woman to fulfil any mission for 
which she was designed. 

Now, to come down to practical facts. 
Within less than one hundred years woman 
has been advanced step by step, until every 
association formed for the benefit of man 
has been opened to her, and she has con- 
ferred benefit upon them all. He had never 
heard a more able advocate for woman than 
the gentleman from Richmond. He hasin- 
sisted on placing her at the head of the 
House of Refuge for Women, at the head of 
the State Charities Aid Association, and he 
(Husted) would namea woman who isa 
constituent of the gentleman from Rich- 
mond who possesses more brains, a keener 
appreciation of the necessities of the State 
and of the duties of government, and is to- 
day doing more hard work than all the 
other members of the State board of chari- 
ties, of which she is a much-respected mem- 
ber, and if he appealed to the gentleman 
from Richmond to support him in this 





statement, he would answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

We have given women the right to vote 
at school meetings and to be members of 
boards of education, we always select her 
to teach our children, we have advanced 
her in the high school; we are placing her 
on precisely the same platferm with men in 
the professions and in many of the colleges; 
can we much longer withhold the most 
sacred right of all—the ballot? If granted, 
we may feel assured that she will never 
favor any scheme of corruption, but her 
every ballot will be in the interests of 
good order, of good government, of tem- 
perance and of sobriety, and for these reas- 
ons he advocated the passage of this bill. 
In order to test the sense of the house he 
moved to pro . with a view of ordering 
the bill to a third reading. 

Carried 61 to 6. In the house the biil was 
ordered to a third reading, 60 to 40. 





MOVEMENTS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs, Livermore’s departure for Europe 
will not interfere with her attendance on 
the annual meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association. Her address 
will be given on the evening of Monday, 
May 23. 

On Tuesday morning, May 24, at 8 o'clock, 
she will take charge of the devotional meet- 
ing held by the Unitarians, in the church 
on Hollis street. She will afterwards pro- 
ceed to New York, stopping that night, 
en route, to deliver the closing lecture of 
the Lyceum Course, in Danbury, Conn. 

Mrs. Livermore has been invited to de- 
liver an address before the debating socie- 
ty of the Divinity School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. But as the date appointed was in 
June, she was obliged to decline. 

For the same reason, she has been com- 
pelled to decline an invitation to deliver 
the annual address, which makes a part of 
the commencement exercises of the Wo- 
man’s College, Shelbyville, Ky., and 
another before the graduating class of 
Houghton Seminary for young ladies, in 
Clinton, N. Y. All are appointed for June, 
when she will be out of the country. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women's Club.—Monday, 
May 16,4 P. M., Mr. John E. Fitzgerald will speak 
| ~ Present Agitation in Ireland.’ Club tea at 


Wanted.—Sewing, including repairing, by hand 
or on **Domestic’’ Machine, either at own or Dany 
residences. References on application. Address by 
card or letter only, Seamstress 157 West Brookline st. 


The Educational and Industrial Ua- 
ion Rooms, 157 Tremont st., will be open to all 
women during anniversary week asa place of rest 
and information. They will be welcome to the use 
, aergagess and any assistance that can be ren- 

ered. 


Mrs. Maria E, McKaye will repeat her 
Cambridge course on old French literature in the 
school-room of Miss Lane and Miss Baker, No. 5 
Charles St., on successive Mondays at3 P. M. The 
remaining jectures of the course will be continued as 
follows: May 16, Dramatic Poetry, Mystery-plays, 
Moralities and Farces. 


























NATIONAL WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The thirteenth annua! convention of the 
National Woman’s Suffrage Association will 
be held at Tremont Temple, Boston, Thurs- 
day and Friday, May 26, and 27. Among the 
eminent speakers are Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, Matilda Joslyn Gage, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Belva A. Lockwood, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, 
Harriet H. Robinson, Rev. Frederick A, 
Hinckley, Lillie Devereux Blake, May 
Wright Sewell, Elizabeth L. Saxon, Har- 
riet B. Shattuck, Martha M’Clellan Brown, 
Elizabeth Avery Meriwether, Susan B. 
Anthony, and others, Three sessions daily 
at 10.30 A. M., 2.30 and 7.45 P. M. 

Admission to each session ten cents. 


Seeds 


——AT THE— 


NEW SEED STORE, 


34 South Market St. 


VECETABLE SEEDS, 


The Choicest and Best. 


FLOWER SEEDS 


Of the Most Popular and Beautiful Varieties. Every- 
thing New and of the Best Qualicy. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Everett & Gleason, 


34 South Market St. 34 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Remember the number. 














State Arms of the Union. 
$1.50 By Mail. 


Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


Garden Tea Cafe, 
125 Tremont Street. 
ROOM 6. 
Home-made Bread, Cake and Pastry, Royal Old 
Government Coffee, and Garden Tea. 


DIGEST OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 


By MRS. JENNY BEAUCHAMP. 


Price $1.00 per doz., 10 cents per copy. Address the 
author, Denton, Texas. 


$72% WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
gusta, 











Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au- 
Maine. 





ESTABLISHED 1817. 


Jou H Pray Sons & C0 


Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558-60 


Washington St., 


BOSTON. 
CONTINENTAL 


CLOTHING HOUSE, 


144 to 156 Washington St. 


CUSTOM 
DEPARTMENT. 





We offer this seasona more choice and 
extensive assortment of Fine Cloths and 
Cassimeres for gentlemen’s wear than ever 
before, embracing some 


FRESH IMPORTATIONS 
Elegant Suitings 


Overcoatings, 


and the latest and best styles of 


DOMESTIC WOOLENS 


of the most reliable manufactures. Our 








stock in 


Extent, Variety and Completeness 


is unsurpassed in Boston. 


Employing the most skilful and exper- 
fenced cutters and workmen, we are pre- 
pared to make from measure, in the most 
stylish and thorough manner, Gentlemen’s 
Business and Dress Suits, Vests, Pants, 
Overcoats, Boys’ and Children’s Suits, Po- 
lice and Military Uniforms, &c. 


Perfect Fit and Workmanship 
Guaranteed, 


at prices twenty to thirty per cent. lower 
than are usually charged for first-class 
work. 


Continental. 





Boys’ and Youths’ 
SUITS. 


LARGE VARIETY OF PATTERNS TO SELECT 
FROM. STYLE, WORKMANSHIP AND PRICES 
UNEXCELLED BY ANY CLOTHING HuUSE IN 
BOSTON. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 
680 Washington St 


CORNER OF BEACH. 





The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
reese. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its construction combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hoge Support. While it fits likea 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer pesteety free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 

leases. For corpulent women this invention isa 

on, fér thin women a blessing, for growing girls of 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT°’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 
The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


S a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
: at free. Address H. Hattert & Co., Port- 
and, Maine. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
pots in every department, is now open to invalids, 
nd fo circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Height 











Rubber Waterproof 


GARMENTS 
Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $2.00 to $6.00 at 
126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 





NEW 
Carpetings. 


We are prepared to show a large stock of 
the latest patterns in the various grades of 
English and Amcrican Goods. 


LOVEJOY & CO., 
No. 179 Tremont Street. 





ART IN PAPER HANGING, 
Corse, Woodbury & Smith 


Are now prepared to show all the Jeading Novelties 
in Foreign and Domestic Wall Papers. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS 


Suitable for Every Grade of Work. 





WE INVITE AN EARLY INSPECTION, 





WINDOW POLES........4+ 4... $1.00 and upward, 
WINDOW SHADES.... Complete, 75c. bd 





181 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


 B.F. Sargent, — 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 
Pi 
icture Frames, 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 





H lj These beautiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravinge, 

E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NETAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 

are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 


Sade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches 


and are sold at the remarkably ‘ow price of FIFT 
CENTS each, Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AKT GALLERY, 
213 Tremont St. 6mo 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


A large stock of the latest designs of Paper Hangj 
ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


rr swan 
20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


~ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonte. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington &St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


unl 
. ¥ 
AS THE RESULT OF 
MANY YEARS’ EXPERIMENTING” 
“AS OFFER ae 


’ From te ehoicest » Righeat INE 


ROASTED. NOT GROUND 


Old Gov't Java, Male Berry Java, 


NIOCHA AND LIBERIA. 
62 and 65 Commercial Street, Boston. 


(Registered at U. 8. Patent Office, Oot. 18, 1874.) 
%,* Always packed in one pound white cloth Can 


be ordered of any Grocer at % cts. per lb. Consi as 
choice a Coffee as can be prepared at any price. 


INGERSOLL'S LECTURES! 


MISTAKES OF MOSES . - - - 
KULLS - - - 
































SK . . . - 10 
SHOSTS - - - . . ° . ° 10 
HELL ~ - - - . e ° ° 10 
} So pd OF MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD .- - 
- - - - . ° - . 10 
INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT ~ - - 
HUMAN RIGHTS - - © ° . - 10 
HEREAFTER - ° ° . ° ° - 
TOM PAINE - - ° - © ° 10 
"The last named lecture was delivered at the Central Music 
+! 29th, 1 So great the for seats that 
they sold at $3.00 each, and hundreds went away, unable to get even 
room.— edition of either of the above lectures, 


tan. \e 

handsome! ted in hiet form, will be sent by mail, post- 
pala, for I~ -y-5 wal ter $8 coin. or the sine for $0'ceats. 
ou 
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